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ADVERTISEMENT. 



XT is by no means the design of this Publication to pro-* 
mote Emigration, or lightly to consider the difficulties and 
frequent miseries by which it is attended ; — my object is 
to point out the superior advantages which Canada offers 
to those who are determined to leave the British Islands 
for the Continent of America* 

The most exaggerated and false accounts have for many 
years circulated in Great Britain and Ireland, of the en- 
couragement experienced by Foreigners, in the United 
States. In consequence, thousands have gone over, been 
disappointed, and ruined. Yet the stream of emigration 
still flows with increasing vigour to that Country, while 
respectable Emigrants to Canada are comparatively few. 

The facts disclosed in this Work will, it is hoped, pro<« 
duce, in this respect, a salutary change ; for when it is found 
that an Emigrant going to Upper Canada, well recommend- 
ed, gets a grant of one or two hundred Acres of land for 
nothing, except the trifling fee of preparing it for Lioca^ 
tion— that he enjoys it under the protection of British 
Laws, and possesses all the privileges of a British Subject 
—that he has access to Religious Instruction, and the 
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neaoB of Edacatiog his Cbildren— that the Climate is 
healthy, and the best medical aid at hand in case of sick^ 
neas — that he has a good Market for his produce — is in no 
danger from the Indians— and receires his supplies of 
Clothing, and other necessaries, at a moderate expence— few 
will he disposed to go ttf'the United States, where alt tbae 
things are reversed. 

Tat. Emigrant going to the United States must' pur- 
chase his lands at n desr rate, and he must encounter a 
terrible journey of seventeen hundred miles from the port at 
which he lands, after experiencing the miseries of a tedious 
sea voyage, before he gets to them. In America, the su- 
periority of Upper Canada in climate and soil to the IVest- 
cm States, begins to be known ; and numbers who went 
with the new of settling in the United States, axe daily 
coming into the Province. 

Th£ Author is sensible that hB style is inferior, for he 
has not been accustomed to composition ; but though the 
Workmanship be [4aio, he can vouch for the solidity of the 
Materials, — for he had "better opportunities of information, 
than any other traveller can possess ; and he believes that 
almost every thing which an Emigrant going to Upper Ca- 
nada wishes to know, wHl be found in this small Tolume. 
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VISIT 



TO THE 



PROVINCE OF UPPER CANADA, 



Wot having seen my brother for twenty*five 
years, who is respectably settled in Upper Canada, 
and having some leisure, I determined to pay him 
a visit. Accordingly, I sailed from Aberdeen, on 
the 27th March, with a fine breeze. On the 28tht 
about mid-day, we passed through the Pentland 
firth, and, the wind continuing, soon got clear of 
the islands, and entered the Western Ocean. 



April 6. The winds were ba£Bing, ind we made 
very little way ; but next morning a very heavy 
gale commenced, which continued fair for more 
than eight days. The passengers consisted of three 
ladies and three gentlemen, with one child ; and, 
as they had never been at sea before, they were 
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10 A VISIT TO 

easily terrified at any unusual appearance. On the 
evening of the 16th, all were filled with consterna- 
tion at the carrying away our main-yard on the 
slings : screaming and wailings, repinings and vain 
resolutions, which are common on such occasions, 
deafened us for the greater part of the night. But 
in the morning, the yard was taken down and re- 
paired, again set up ; the wind abated, and we pur- 
sued our voyage. 

On Sunday, April 18, saw two islands of ice, or 
as they are now denominated, ice-bergs, one on 
the weather bow, very large, another a-head, some- 
what less ; the atmosphere was exceedingly cold 
till we passed some distance beyond them. 19th, 
land in sight, which we found to be the western- 
niQSt point of the ip]and of Newfoundland : the 
Tv^ather was extremely pleasant this and the fallow- 
ing day. On the 3 1st, ice was discovered from the 
mast-head, and before night we were completely 
surrounded. We had now entered the Gulph of 
St* I^aM^renqe, but the ice impeded our progresa, 
striking tigainst the sides pf the ship with great vio- 
lence, md exciting not a little apprehension ; on 
going to the mast-head, I saw nothing but ice on 
©Very i^de^— thig continued ' for several days. A 
ship from London followed our track through the 
ice, but with great terror ; for, having never been 
in the same situation, this being her captain's fir^t 
voyage to Quebec, he hailed us the first evening 
after we got into the ice, and thought that we had 
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done wrong in getting environed ; but our captain 
encouraged him by informing him, that he had been 
often in similar situations, during the twelve years 
that he had sailed to Canada ; that he was well 
acquainted with the Gulph, and that they must per- 
severe ; for, to go back, was much more dangerous 
than to proceed. On the ice, several seals were 
seen — four of which we caught^ two very large, and 
two of a smaller size. 

On the 24th, still continuing in the ice, we be- 
gan to be somewhat alarmed : as the masses were 
large, and the breeze brisk, they struck against the 
sides of the ship in a dreadful manner ; but towards 
night, they began to get smaller, and a clear sea was 
perceived at some ' distance a-head. In the morn- 
ing of the 25th, we found ourselves in clear water, 
and making great progress. The Point of Gaspe 
was now in sight ; and about ten at night we en- 
tered what is properly called the river St. Lawrence. 
There are several small islands in sight, which are 
said to afford excellent fishing stations, and are so 
used, though not by any means to the extent that 
they are capable of. After passing the island of 
Anticosti, which appears as void of improvement as 
when first discovered, we had the satisfaction of 
seeing both shores, and of being convinced that we 
were in a river — a circumstance which had long 
been asserted by our captain, but of which we had 
reason to doubt, not being able at all times to dis^^ 
cover land on either side. 
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12 A VISIT TO 

We now perceived vast chains of mountains 6ti 
the north, covered with snow : the scenery was 
grand and terrific ; but their distance was so great, 
as not to present any alteration to the eye, from 
our approaching near the shore< 

In this part of the river there is great difficulty ; 
and, to prevent accidents^ every ship is obliged to 
have a pilot. This has, like all other good rules, 
been to many a cause of complaint, who pretend 
that they can direct the ship's course better than 
the pilots sent on board. But such complaints only ' 
prove that the best intentioned measures are cen- 
sured, and that some persons cannot be satisfied* 
That the ships should be all obliged to employ 
men experienced in the navigation of the river is 
just, not only to insure the safety of the vessel, but 
to enable Trinity- House to support such a number 
of pilots as may supply every demand : the loss of 
. one or twp vessels would be much more than the 
price of pilotage for several years. 

As we approached the island of Bique, signs of 
cultivation appear : farm-houses are perceived along 
the coast, and the lands cleared around them. As 
we proceed up the river, several beautiful islands 
are seen, covered with fine wood : spots of clearing 
are visible in many of them, at different distances ; 
and the smoke rises in columns in various places 
out of the forest, making the whole exceedingly in- 
teresting and picturesque. 
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Having been often told that the coast of America 
♦was low, and the country flat, so that you were at 
land before you were aware, I was sensibly struck 
with the incorrectness of these remarks, as we 
were passing up the St. Lawrence. Here every 
thing appeared on the grandest scale : the moun- 
tains lofty and cragged, and the general effect ex- 
ceedingly sublime. .Not having been-in any other 
part of America, I cjin say nothing of the aspect of 
the coast ; but I have travelled through great part 
of Europe, and yet I never saw so interesting an 
approach to any country, as by the St. Lawrence. 
The magnitude of the river, which discharges more 
water into the ocean, than any six rivers of Europe, 
and the majestic rudeness of the rising mountains, 
have a powerful influence over the mind. 

April 26. This morning the wind heads us— take 
in Our studding sails; but at mid-day the wind 
comes fair, and we advance rapidly up the river, ex- 
pecting a pilot every moment* The ship that had 
been with us in the ice not visible, some think 
that she is a-stern ; but the captain says she must 
be a-head, as she sails much better than we do. — 
The breeze dies away, and about 9 in the evening, . 
the tide stops us. 

27. This morning, get under weigh, and sail up 
the river, with a commanding breeze, hoping to ar- 
rive in the evening at Quebec ; but the wind 
died away about eleven ; no pilot had yet offered, 
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14 A VISIT TO 

which the captain considered of no conseqneocey 
as he had been so frequently at Quebec. He lelb 
us that he can take the ship up as well as any pilot ; 
but if one comes, he must receive him. This he 
considered a great hardship. I a^ed whether he 
thought it so the first time he came up the river ? 
he answered no ; for then the pilot was most wel« 
come. 

A very fine country now presents itself cm the 
south shore of the St. Lawrence ; but, on the northi 
it is very mountainous, and appears wild, barren^ 
and uncultivated, and still covered with snow. Fine 
weather and light breezes. At one a. m. a boat with 
four men came off from land, and told us the ice wais 
a-head, and that it was of no use to proceed further, 
for that the ice at Quebec had broken up only four 
days ago. Notwithstanding this disagreeable in- 
formation, we stood in for about an hour ; and 
being now within twelve leagues of Quebec, we 
could perceive the ice very plain from the deck. 
About two o'clock, huge masses of ice passing us, 
we came to anchor at Goose Island. Soon after we 
had moored the ship, a boat came off, and, on its 
return, the captain sent a letter to his consignees at 
Quebec. Here we lay till the 29th, when we 
shifted our station, for greater convenience in mov- 
ing up the river : went on shore at noon, but could 
purchase nothing, exeept milk, and very Mack 
flour bread ; the walking extremely bad 5 the ice, 
in many places, unbroken, but giving way to the 
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pfesstire of the fett-^^^^ery step went above the 
ankles in alud» water^ and snoW. We soon got 
tit^di and retui'ned on board. The inhabitants 
are stouts and dark complexioned ; the number of 
cfatldren in every house very great. Went anhore 
a ^Cond time this day^ and hired a carriole, to take 
us to a Mr« M^Pllerson'Sf nrfao had been residing in 
this part of the country upwards of 40 years. He 
is originally from Scotland. He received us' moat 
courteously, insisted on our remaining to dinner^ 
was lively and polite in his manners ; has several 
grand-children married, and seems to live in great 
comfort* From him we first learned the death of 
Dr. Spark. 

On reaching the ship, we found the ice much 
thinner, and expect to sail in the morning, wind 
and weather serving* About 4 p. m. on the 30th, 
we set sail, with an excellent breeze ; but were 
very much impeded by the running ice, which 
strnek the bow of the vessel with such force as to 
stop her altogether. About 11 p.m. we came to 
anchor off the island of OrIeaDs« This island is exi* 
tremely beautiful : the lands are excellent ; and the 
people, who are numerous^ ajj^^ar to be in g^dod 
circumstances. The island is said to be about SO 
miles long, by ten in breadth : it appears to be 
well cultivated ^ and pleasing profi^ects of villages 
and cottages satisfy the eye. 
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16 A VISIT TO 

May 1. Got under weigh at 4 a. tn. with a light 
breeze : about 8 o'clock we saw the Falls of Mont- 
morency, Quebec having for some time -opened to 
our view. The city, built upon a lofty rock» seems 
to look with defiance down the stream : as you ap- 
proach, you have Point Levi on your left, and on 
the right the western point of the island of Orleans ; 
on passing which, you see the main land to the 
north full of villages, and the steeples of their 
churches shining in the sun-beams, as they are com- 
monly covered with tin. 

Charlevoix justly remarks, that there is no other 
city besides this in the world, that can boast of a 
fresh water harbour, three hundred miles from the 
sea, capable of containing one hundred sl^ips of the 
line. 

At the island of Orleans, the breadth of the 
river is not less than twelve or fifteen miles ; but, 
above this island, it narrows suddenly, so as not to 
be quite a mile at Quebec. Yet, between the island 
and the city, there is a large bason, three or four 
miles in every direction, into which the little river 
St. Charles discharges itself. 

About ]0 a:m. we came to anchor at Heath and 
Moir's wharf, all safe, after jak passage of five weeks. 
Went ashore in the lower town, which we find full 
of ice, and almost impassable ; board and lodging 
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very high. Lodge at the Exchange Coffee-house^ 
for 7s. 6d. per day. 

The situation of Quebec is extremely judicious. 
It is destined by nature for a great city : it entirely 
commands the river, which is 100 feet deept and 
not a mile broad. The anchorage, however, is 
good. Above the city, the river widens, and pre- 
sents a majestic stream, slowly rolling its waters to^^ 
wards the ocean. 

The few days that I spent in Quebec, I found 
extremely pleasant ; and though my brother resides 
at York, in Upper Canada, a distance of nearly 600 
miles, he was well known, and I received attention 
on his account. There are so many good descrip- 
tions of Quebec, and the surrounding objects, ,Cape 
Diamond, St. Charles, Point Levi, and the Falls of 
Montmorency, &c. that I despair of adding any 
thing to them ; and therefore I forbear. But I 
felt very strong emotions when walking on the 
plains of Abraham, and standing over the place 
where Wolfe expired, just as his troops became 
victorious. 

EPITAPH. 

Here modest Wolfe^ cat off in early bloom. 
Though crown'd with glory, wipts the gen'ral doom. 
The shouts of victory met his parting iM'eath : 
He heard with joy— «ndj smiling, sunk in death. 
O ! brave enlightened youth, thy manners mild. 
Of half its terrors horrid war beguil'd : 
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And sweet compassion purified the flame 
That fir'd thy breast to gain a deathless name. 
For thee thy country drops the gen'rous teafi 

* 

And mourns thy conquests at » prioe bo deilr« 

A stranger, well introduced, spends his time 
very pleasantly at Quebec. The inhabitants are 
polite, hospitable^ and intelligent ; indeed the so« 
ciety is equal to any you can find in Engknd.-**^ 
The judges, the crown officers^ add principal mer- 
chants^ on the civil side^ and the stal&officers ^U 
tached to Ibe coaamander of the forces, on the mi- 
litary, form a mixttii'e highly agreeable. Here \ 
was struck with a circumstance, which I thought 
might be peculiar to Quebec, but which I found 
afterwards to be general through both the Canadas ; 
it is thiSi that the dinner parties Consist almost al- 
ways of gentlemen, and seldom, as at home, of 
nearly equal numbers of ladies and gentlemen; 

On leaving Great Britain, I thought I had left 
politics behind me ; but I arrived at a moment of 
some discussion and agitation at Quebec. 

In 1810, the House of Assembly offered, under 
the administration of Sir James Craig, to assume 
the civil list^ and to pay, from the funds at their 
disposal, all the officers of Government, who had 
been hitherto paid by the crown. The gcn^emor- 
in-chief had reason to suspect that this ofibr was 
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artfully made, and would tend to increase very n)a« 
terially the power of tbe democratic branch of the 
legislature y and place those officers^ on whom the 
person at the head of the government must ever 
depend for assistance and advice» too much in 
their power; and tbat^ although they might for 
some years pay their different salaries, without liif- 
ficulty, in order to establish the new system on a 
permanent footing, that whenever that was done, 
they would endeavour to reduce them so low, as to 
render them unworthy of men of firmness and abi* 
lity« Sir James Craig further discovered that the 
offer was of very little value, in a pecuniary point 
of view, as those items ^ revenue which belonged 
exclusively to the crown, amounted very neaily to 
a sum sufficient for defraying the civil list} he there- 
fore declined their offer. 

In 1816, the general distress occasioned by tbe 
length of tbe war, and extraordinary tSorts made 
by the mother country, induced the ministry to 
look out for every means of sJleviating tbe public 
burdens ; and they thought it but reaaonable, that 
the colonies should defray the expence of conduct- 
ing their own affiiirs. As to the Caaadbs, they 
were not, perhaps, awarci that little alleviation 
could be procured by this change, as it became ne-^ 
cessary to give up tbe crown revenues, and place 
them at the disposal of the House of AsMmbly ; by 
which the influence of the executive government 
would be rety much lessened, and a power givem to 
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embarrass them, whenever a turbulent demagogue 
obtained a leading influence in "the Assembly. 
The crown revenues arise from duties imposed at 
the port of Quebec, by British acts of Parliamentf 
before the constitution was given to Canada, and 
are applicable entirely to the support of the civil 
government. 

Sir John C. Sherbrooke was accordingly instruct* 
ed to accept^ in 1816, the offer made by the House 
of Assembly in 1810; and, not seeing the measure 
in the same light as his illustrious predecessor. Sir 
James Henry Craig, he cSieerfully complied, with- 
out [pointing out to ministers the consequence of 
the measure, and the great additional power it 
would give to the popular branch of the legisla<> 
ture* 

The House of Assembly very gladly accepted 
the offer, and voted, with alacrity, the whole qf 
the civil list, in 1816, and likewise in 1817 and 
.1818; but, in 1819, thinking the matter suffi- 
ciently established, the members of the House be- 
gan to dispute about the items-— to leave out some 
of the officers altogether, and to curtail the salaries 
of others ; and even to demand the nomination of 
several officers, and thus to assume, virtually, all 
the powers of government. The legislative coun- 
cil, with great propriety, rejected the bill contain* 
ing these extraordinary and unconstitutional as^ 
sumptions ; and the legislature was prorogued by a 
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firm, dignified, and liberal speech, in which his 
Grace says, that, while the greatest deference and 
respect should be paid to the privileges of the com- 
mons, and the most liberal interpretation given to 
them, that equal care should be taken to preserve 
the rights of the other branches of the legislature. 
The more respectable members of the Houses anld 
many who had usually been in the opposition, had 
Strenuously urged to the Assembly, that common 
honesty demanded a continuance' of the civil list 
upon the same footing on which it was oSered and 
received ; that it certainly was their right to con- 
sider w6ll, before any additions were made to it ; 
and that, if it should be ibund necessary ever to di- 
minish it, the faith of government should be kept 
with the incumbents, and no alteration made till 
their promotion or death. These arguments were 
addressed, in vain, to the small majority of a thin 
House. It is said, that had there been a call of 
the House, matters would have taken a different 
turn, as many of the most intelligent and e£Scient 
members were absent ; and who saw more clearly 
the evil consequences of the measures which the 
House was adopting, than those did who took the 
lead in promoting them. It is now feared by many 
who bad hoped to distinguish themselves in the par- 
liament of the province, that his Grace the Duke 
of Kichmond will resume the civil list, and never 
more submit the same to the consideration of the 
House of Assembly ; and when it is remembered 
that it gives little or no relief to the mother coun- 
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try, and that the crown revenuest together with the 
territorial rightsof theking, amount together to with- 
in a few thonsand pounds of the sum wanted, it is 
hoped by all the peaceable and well-informed part 
dT the community, that the governor4n«chief will 
resume it, as the consequences anticipated by Sir 
James Craig have been completely realized. 

It is a remark that I have often heard made at 
home, that the principal members in opposition 
were often unworthy in private life ; and, however 
eminent in talents, could not claim the confidence 
of the country, by the noble firmness and purity of 
their conduct. And it seems the principal person 
in this political drama is a Montreal auctioneer, 
who failed some years ago, and carries on business 
in the name of his wife ; and although under this 
name he has made a large fortune, he has adopted 
Gobbett's morality, of not paying his creditors till 
it be perfectly convenient. 

On the 5th, I took my place in the steani-boat. 
Telegraph, at 9 o'clock p. m. and arrived jat Mon- 
treal on the 7th. The banks of the river all the 
way are pleasant and interesting ; almost every six 
miles you see a village, with a church and neat 
steeple, covered generally with tin. This associates 
in the mind the most agreeable reflections. You 
are in a Christian country, among the disciples of 
the lowly Jesus ; and, though to the protestant 
there is a great drawback, when be finds the ma^ 
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jorky catholioSt yet when be farther confiiders tfae 
very few eokmieB that have n regular worship, he 
thinks Lower Canada a vast gatner by the com- 
parison ; and is forced to admit that, however su- 
perstitious the Roman catholic religion may be, 
and however great its deviation from pure Chris- 
tianity, it embraces many sincere disciples of Jesus 
Christ, and' sets its face against every thing irreli- 
gious and immoral; In the peigfabourhood of 
Quebec, the lands are ferUie, and the population 
very considerable, as af^ears from the hamlets 
visible from Cape Diamond ; but there is still so 
much snow and ice, that the face of the country, in 
general, presents a rude and inhospitable aspect. 
After reaching Three Rivers, the climate becomes 
more mild : the ice and snow have disappeared, 
the air is soft and temperate. The country is level 
as you approach Lake St. Peter's; and nothing 
can be more cheerful than the banks, when you 
leave that broad Expanse. The lands are well 
cultivated ; the river is interspersed with beautiful 
islands, some of which are inhabited, and others 
partially cleared, without inhabitants ; and present 
you with some of the finest landscapes in the world. 

On coming near Montreal, the river is extremely 
rapid, and requires nearly the whole force of the 
steam engine to enable the vessel to stem it. This 
city, which is before Quebec, in point of commerce, 
stands on an island nearly thirty miles long, and 
thirteen at its greatest breadth. The mountain 
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from which Montreal derives its name, is about a 
mile from the town, and affords the most agreeable 
sites for country-houses and beautiful gardens. 
From the top of the mountain the view is ^ery ex- 
tensive» embracing a circle of nearly 80 miles radius. 

Montreal was once surrounded with a wall» to 
defend it from the Indians and English, by whom 
it was frequently alarmed ; but lately, the ramparts 
have been levelled, and streets and building lots 
laid out on the ground which th^ occupied. 

The town is more open and airy than Quebec, 
and consequently more pleasing to strangers ; but 
neither so romantic, nor surrounded with scenery 
so sublime. It is more populous than Quebec, con* 
taining,. perhaps, 20,000 inhabitants, and the latter 
about 15,000. A stranger is particularly struck 
in this city with the iron doors and window shutters, 
and the roofs of white tin or sheet iroti, which give 
a gloomy appearance to the houses, and excite the 
notion of house-breaking and robbery ; but, on en- 
quiry, I found it was to guard against fires, which 
have been very frequent, and very destructive. 

The inhabitants of Montreal are extremely kind 
to strangers, and many of them entertain in a 
princely style. The few days I remained were 
spent in the most pleasant manner, and I left it 
with regret. At Montreal, the steam navigation 
ceases for the distance of about 160 miles, which 
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most either be passed over in batteaux or in the stage. 
There are objections to both : the batteau moves 
so very slowly, seldom more that 20 miles a-day, 
and the stage is so rough and uncomfortable. To 
save time, I chose the latter ; but could not help 
lamenting that steam-boats were not practicable 
the whole way. The ease of travelling by steam- 
boats is very great : you step into the boat as into 
your dining-room — ^you read in the gentlemen's 
cabin, or you walk upon the deck, as you feel more 
agreeable- ; and, at meal-time, you are served most 
comfortably with every viand you can well desire. 
There is no fatigue, no privation-— you are as com- 
fortable as in your own apartment. There are 
seven excellent steam-boats plying between Quebec 
and Montreal ; some of them very large, fitted up 
both for goods and passengers. There is no diflSculty 
in coming up, except at the rapid of the Richlieu, 
which requires-some attention. No accidents have 
happened, owing to the superior excellence of 
the engioes, some of them of fifty-horse power, 
(which are all from England), and the attention of 
the persons by whom they are conducted. The 
application of steam to navigation brings virtually 
the back settlements of America to the ocean ; it 
gives such a facility to exports and imports, and is 
so much cheaper than the former modes of convey- 
ance. It, however, appears, that nature always 
gives an advantage on certain conditions, and here 
a great sacrifice is made ; for the prosperity of the 
steam vessels becomes the ruiii of all the sloops and 
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river crafl» whicbi in cases of eiDergeiicj» furnished 
us with a very considerable number of pilots and 
seamen. 

On the ]2tb, I left Montreal, in the stage ; the 
roads very bad, but the country through which 
we passed well cultivated, and seemingly full of 
people* In the afternoon^ we came to a b^oad part 
of the river, which is called Lake St Francis. The 
rapid water which we passed the greater part oS 
the day is extremely curious ; rushing forward with 
incredible swiftness, apd carrying the boats with it 
often nine or ten miles ap hour. 

At Lake St. Francis we find a v^ good passage*^ 
boat in waiting, which took us up to the mouth of 
the River au Rasin, a distance of 26 miles, at which 
place we landed, and again entered the stage* I 
am now in Upper Canada ; no villages yet in sight, 
and the land seems more in a state of nature than 
in the Lower province. 

/ 

. We reached Cornwall to boreakfast. The coun- 
try looks now more interesting : this village, though 
not large, is clean and neat, and is ornamented 
with an excellent church. From Cornwall to Pres- 
cptt the country is very fine, and the Long Soult 
and the Rapid Plat, from the turbulence and swift- 
ness of the stream, are very wonderful. As we 
approach Prescott, the river widens, and is leas 
involved with idands ; and when we arrived, the 
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St. Lawrellce ippedred truly majestic-^^cur SO miles 
it is nearly twb miles broad, the bbnks m both 
ndes geAtly rising. It is grisind fo see H rirer^ 
nearly deVen hundred tniles from tb^ 6ea» pouring 
its watei^ in a channel two miles broad^ and capable 
of conveyidg in its bosddi ships df the greatest 
burthen, 

' . . .' 

Saturd^yi I5th May, went dn board the steam-^ 
boat Charlotte, at Prescott, and proceed to King- 
ston, where we arrive at nine, and retire to Walker's 
boteL Neait morningi a friend of my brother^ a 
most intelligent and respectable geiltlemfan, invited 
me most cordially to hk house, till the return of 
the steam*boat Frontenslc^ which was then at Yof k 
dnd Niagara, In this gentleilian's house I was en« 
tertftined iti the most agreeable and ccmrtcfous man- 
ner. Kingstmi looks Well as you approach from 
the Water. The war was of much use to it, not 
dttly mote than doubhng the population, but like- 
wise distributing among its inhabitants large sums 
of money. The number af houses built, ^aod well 
built, since the war, is very honourable to the tast^ 
and enterprize of the people. Here I found the 
same hospitality as at Montreal, but it n^ade me . 
more itnpatient to see toy brother ; for, when his 
friends dfre so kindly eager to pay me attention, 
how nnfuch more will he rejoice to see and enter- 
tain me f 
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A stranger, cbmiiig to Kingston, by the way jpf 
New York or Quebec, must be filled with astonish^ 
ment at the size of our ships, one of which is aift 
large, and, perhaps, larger than any ship of the line 
in his majesty's service. After passing up the river 
so many miles, to behold the vessels and dock-yard 
is indeed truly wonderful. The St. Lawrence, 
which is the largest, has flush decks, and carries 
liO guns ; her broadside must be tremendous. 

The chaplain of the army, a gentleman of sweet 
and obliging manners, conducted me through the. 
fortifications, which are rendered strong by art and 
nature. The Martello tower, on Point Henry* 
commands the harbour, and can easily prevent the 
approach of any vessel, however formidable. The 
dock-yard and principal fort stand on land separated 
from Kingston by an arm of the Lake. The town 
is, therefore, not sufficiently protected ; and, in case 
of war, it will be greatly exposed. The inhabitants 
were very active during the late contest with the 
United States, and are justly proud of their exer- 
tions. 

May 21. 1 took my passage on board the steam- 
boat, Frontenac, for York, the seat of government 
in Upper Canada. This is the largest boat that I 
have yet seen, arranged for both passengers and 
freight : as a vessel of burden, and having to en- 
counter the storms of the Lake, she is broader in 
the beam, and not so flat in her bottom, as those 
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which are built to sail on rivers only. The Fron- 
tenac is admirably commanded : captain M'Kenziet 
to the most incessant care of the ship, adds the 
greatest politeness and attention to his passengers. 

Saturday, May 22, I arrived at York, about six 
o'clock* My meeting with my brother, whom I 
had not seen for twenty*five years, his wife, and 
beautiful family, is more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. I am now at the end of my journey, and 
at the source of information respecting this coun- 
try. I shall, therefore, at my leisure, answer the 
different questions which were given me by many 
persons before I left Scotland. I have arranged 
them in some kind of order, and selected from se- 
veral lists all those which require distinct answers. 
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The changes which have been ^fected by Wto 
and CQiximercey within a very short period^ in. tbe 
Canad^^, have rapidly improved their wealth amd 
importance. It is indeed not too mudh to sayi 
that these provinces are more valuable to Great 
Britain than one half of her West India colonies. 
While the French kept possession of Lower Canada, 
the inhabitants, considered with resqpect to coitk* 
merce» were few in number, and without energy ot 
enterpjirize. After the conquest, the settlers from 
the three kingdoms turned their attention monre to 
trade^ than to the cultivation of their landd, and^ in 
a few years, became the sole importers. The re-* 
bellion in America, though it depressed the colony 
for a time, led to its more rapid settlement ; lor 
the loyalists, after the peace of 1793^ were sedt 
chiefly to Upper Canada ; and, being expert at the 
axe, soon made flourishing settlements* Trader 
however, was dull, consisting chief y 10 fprs ; arid^^ 
for some years, more provisMuds wei^e salsed than 
could be consumed im (he coa^ry^ ds there wals no: 
beneficial vent. The British possessions in the 
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West Indies, being then smaller than at p'resentf 
were amply supplied with provisions from the 
United States, and with naval stores from the Bal- 
tic ; but, for many years past, markets have been ^ 
found, and the loyalists have been joined by num- 
bers of their fellow stubjects from all parts of the 
United Kingdom ; and the settlements have been 
extending south-westerly, along the St. Lawrence^ 
into one of the most desirable countries of the 
globe. The inhabitants have been roused into ac- 
tion and enterprize by the certainty of good and 
ready markets for their produce, and the vast ac- 
cession of capital diffused through the provinces by 
the late war. 

It has indeed been said, that the rapid increase 
of the trade of Montreal and Quebec was produced 
by the embargo, and other foolish restrictions on 
commerce, made by Congress, previous to the de- 
claration of war ; and no doubt those measures had 
a powerful influence- — but the t^ue causes are found 
in the growing intercourse between Quebec and 
the West Indies : the difficulties which embarrassed 
the communication of our parent state with the 
Baltic, and which obliged her to give particular en- 
couragement to her North American colonies, and 
likewise in the growing settlements on the south 
side of the St. Lawrence, beyond 45% and on the 
Lakes, which have their natural outlet byMontreal 
and Quebec-^theefe causes will continue to increase 
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the trade down the St Lawrencei till it equal or 
exceed that of the Mississippi. 

The Canadas have a much greater extent of coast, 
washed by navigable waters, than the Baltic, with a 
soil infinitely more fertile ; and indeed no limits can 
be imagined to the extent of its commerce, or the 
quailtity of its produce. These waters not only 
wash the shores of Canada, but those of a great 
portion of the United States, to all which the great 
river St. Lawrence is the only proper outlet ; so 
that Great Britain may profit as much by this fo* 
reign territory, which costs her nothing, as from 
her own colonies, which she must support and de^ 
fend. 



The western boundary of the State of New 
York stretches more than dOO miles along the St. 
Lawrence, Lakes Ontario and Erie. The States of 
Pennsylvania and Michigan extend along Lakes 
Erie and Michigan, &c. a coast of more than 1 200 
miles, making, in all, 1500 miles* Now, if we sup- 
pose this' river to be the natural outlet for only one 
hundred miles of inland, we have 150,000 square 
miles, or 96^000,000 . of acres, belonging to the 
IJnited States; all the productions of which must 
come by Montreal and Quebec. And if we reckon 
the surface belonging to Great Britain, on the op- 
posite banks of the rivers and lakes, to be only as 
much, we shall have lSt2,000,000 of acres of the 
best and most fertile land in the world. Allowing 
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only one-fourth of this ever to be cultivated* and 
to yield, on an average, twenty bushds of grain per 
acre, a very moderate crop in this country, we 
9ball have nearly 800,000,000 bushels of grain, 
which exceeds the consumption of all Europe. 

A result 8t;ill more favoanible may be derived 
ffom taking t^e length of the Sl Lawrence, from 
Quebec to the first Lake* 400 miles, doubled, for 
both bankSi 800 milesr^the drcnmference of the 
different lAkes,i 47ao,«-equai 5580, multiplied by 
100 miles inland,-«equal 559,000 square mites, mul- 
tiplied by 640» the acres in a square mile, — equal 
353,920,000, oQc^seventh oi wbicb cultivated, and 
yielding twenty bushels per acre, would give up* 
wards of 1,000,000,000 of bushels. 

These calculations are given, to shew the extent 
to which the natural productions may be reasonably 
expected to arrive ; and the great importance of a 
country, which, has hitherto experienced little re- 
gard as a rising colony. To any person who con- 
siders these grdat and fertile regions, that all thehr 
produce fitidsits natQiral outlet by the St. Lawrence, 
that the greater part is of primary importance to 
Great Britain, being essential to her fleets, ar- 
miesi and colonies, or to employ iier merchants and 
mechanics, in a way best calculated to give scope to 
their capital and ingennity, the value of the Canadas 
will appear incalcahibte. 
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But| besides the actual value and importance of 
these colonies, the influence which the possession 
of them confers on Great Britain, not only over the 
councils of the United States, but over all the Spa- 
nish colonies, is a consideration not to be disre* 
garded. 

There are, moreover, two reasons more, that give 
importance to these colonies, which will command 
the attention of the lojal, the generou$, and the 
good* The first iS} th^t the Canadas are a memo* 
rial of better times, a standing record of formei 
glory— torn from the most gallant nation (rf Europe, 
the rivals and opponepts of English greatness. 

The second is, that Upper Canada is the asylum 
of thos^ braye men who risked their lives to Qf)ain- 
t2ixk the unity of the Sritish empire^^men who ari^ 
still qnitvated with the same noble spirit i and who 
proved, in the late war, tbat they retained the same 
love for the king and our happy constitution, which 
ccioducted tbem through an unnatural rebeUi<Hi* 
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QUEST. I. , . / 

What are the Limits and Boundaries of Upper 
Canada? 

The country, properly denominated Upper Ca- 
nadai is, in length, from the line that divides it 
from Lower Canada, on the north-east, to Sand- 
wich, 500 miles, and the mean breadth, 140 miles; 
equal 70,000 square miles, or 45,800,000 acres of 
land* 

In forming a distinct conception of Upper Ca- 
nada, a very close inspection of the map becomes 
necessary : from which it will be seen, that the 
lands included by the river Ottawa, Lake Nepesing^ 
and Huron, on the north, and the river St. Law- 
rence, Lakes Ontario, Erie, and St. Clair, on the 
south, may be divided into four peninsulas, two 
large, and two small. 

The apex of the first is formed by the confluence 
of the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence ; and the neck, 
which joins it with the other great peninsula, 
iitretches from York to Lake Huron, across 
Lake Simcoe. Of this peninsula, which forms a 
very irregular figure, a small portion belongs to 
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the province of Lower Canada, and, where the di- 
vision line cuts, the breadth does not exce,ed forty 
miles ; but the average breadth of. the whole is 140 
miles. The length of the south boundary is about 
290 miles, and the north 350; average, 320 miles. 
The squarie miles cannot be fewer than 40,000, or 
25,000,000 of acres. Froin this surface, a consi- 
derable portion must be deducted for water, as it is 
inter^ersed with lakes, especially in the middle, 
connected with one another by small rivers, which 
will greatly facilitate the carriage of commodities, 
when the country comes to be settled. Of this 
vast tract of land, some portions still remain to the 
Indians, and only a small strip on the south side is 
yet settled j but all that is explored is pronounced 
to be of a good soil, and containing facilities of 
settlement not to be equalled in any other part of 
North America, 

The second great peninsula is bounded on the 
north by Lake Huron, and on the south by Lakes 
Erie and St. Clair. The neck of this peninsula is 
^e same with the last : the average length is 209 
miles, and mean breadth 130 miles— containing 
about 27,000. square miles, and above 17,000,000 
acres ; this large tract of country is settling fast. 
It contains many oak plains, so open that you may 
ride in any direction, as in a royal park ; there are 
also prairies, or plains, on which no trees grow. 
These give great facilities to cultivation, and at- 
tract settlers. 
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The third peninsula is formed by the river 
gara on the one side, Lake Ontario on the north- 
east, and Lake Erie on the south-west ; and the 
neck is an imaginary line from the head of 
Lake Ontario to the mouth of the Grand River. 
It is about fifty miles long, and thirty-six bfoad^ 
containing 1800 square miles, or 1,100,000 acresi of 
land. This tract was early settled : the gre^t cod* 
venience of its water communications, the exceU 
lence of the soil, and the beautiftrl variety of hill 
and dale, which it presents in a greater degfee 
than any other portion of the province, became so 
many inducements for emigrants to settle it. 

The fourth peninsula is formed by . Lakes EHe 
and St. Clair, and the river by which they are con- 
nected* The neck is an imaginary line drawn from 
the mouth of the Thames to the base of the iSouth 
Foreland. This tract contains about 1200 square 
miles, or 700,000 acres, and is well peopled, having 
been settled by the French, to render their com- 
munication with the Indians more safe and expedi- 
tious. 

When it is redollected, that the whole lands of 
England and Wales are only esftimated at 54,112 
square miles, or 34,631,680 acres; of which, 
6,259,470 for England, and l,e29',567 for Wales, 
are waste, leaving 26,742,643 acres of enclosed 
ground, — that Scotland, though containing 25,600 
square miles, equal to 16,384,000 acres, has un- 
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cultivated 14|218,000| leaving for tillage 2, 166|000 
acres,—- we shall find that Upper Canada contains 
more good land than the island of Great Britaini 
without going to the north banks of Lakes Huron 
or Superior. 
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QUEST. 11. 

What Rivers and Lakes afford Water Com- 
munication ? 

The great river St. Lawrence has already been 
mentioned as affording a ready communication from 
Montreal, along the south boundary of Upper 
Canada, till you reach Lake Ontario. From Mon- 
treal to Prescott, a distance of 1 60 miles, the river 
is navigable for boats of from three to ten tons bur- 
den ; and it is the opinion of men of intelligence, 
that, at a very trifling expense, the river might be 
so much improved as to allow steam-boats to pass 
up and down this space, without much difficulty. 
From Prescott, up the river, into Lake Ontario, 
and to the head of the Lake, a distance of 200 
miles, the navigation is fine for ships of any burden ; 
and steam-boats pass and repass along this distance 
with great ease. From Queenston, the head of the 
navigation on Lake Ontario, there is a portage of 
ten miles ; and then commences an uninterrupted 
navigation through Lakes Erie, St. Clair, Michigan, 
and Huron, more than 3000 miles of coast. From 
Lake Huron to Lake Superior, the navigation is 
interrupted by a short rapid, which might be locked 
at a very trifling expense } for small vessels some- 
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tiihcis stem J t with a strong breeze ; and then 2500 
miles more of navigation for the largest vessels may 
be obtained. In short, the navigation may be 
opened between Lake Superior and the ocean, for 
vessels or steam-boats, at a very small expense, with 
the exception of the carrying place between Lakes 
Ontario and Erie, which includes the Falls of Nia»« 
gara. Even now, the navigation has so much im- 
proved, that flour may be carried from any part of 
Lake Ontario to Montreal, for one dollar per baN 
rel i jaaid ftom any part of Lake Erie, for less than 
two. Immense rafts of staves, ship timber, masts, 
and spars, are annually sent down to Montreal and 
Quebec, through these waters; and no country 
in the world can furnish such inexhaustible quanti- 
ties of oak as the shores of Lake Erie, and the 
western shores of Ontario. 

A great portion of the northern boundary of the 
province is washed by the Ottawa, which afibrds the 
greatest facilities on that side for bringing down 
produce. This river is likewise capable of great im- 
provement, at a very small expense. 

Through the middle of the country, chains of 
lakes are found, which will render internal com- 
munication very safe and convenient. There arei 
besides, many rivers that come into the river St. 
Lawrence and the great lakes, which enable you 
to send things into the interior. There is not» 
perhaps, a country on the globe, where there is so 
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much extellfiit water oonnnunioatioii. In the tnid^ 
land district the greater part of the couiitify is ib^ 
tersected by portimiB of the lake ) and no persoo 
can {m»cted from Kingston, up what is tilled the 
Bay of Quinte^ without being filed with admira* 
ttotit at the vario» inlets by which almost every 
&rm has a water front 
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QUEST. IH. 
What it tk6 CUnuOe i^fUfptr Canada f 

Meteorological Average Table for three years^ at 

Conivrall, Upper Canada. 
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REMARKS. 

By comparing this table with meteorologicat 
tables kept in different parts of Great Britain, it 
appears, that the average heat is greater there than 
it is here : that the average height of the barometer 
is greater, and that its range is more extensive, being 
frequently more than two inches, while here it seU 
dom exceeds one.' The rainy days are nearly 
double in Gr^at Britain, on the west coast, but, on 
the east coast, the difference seldom exceeds 20 
days ; and if we have respect to the actual quantity 
of rain that falls, it is probable that we have more, 
as the rain falls faster here, and continues longer at 
a time* 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE YEAR 1810* 



January. "^The first four days of this month were 
clear, and exceedingly pleasant. On the 5th, a storm 
commenced, which promised a. great fall of snow i 
but, by the morning of the 6th, it was turned into 
rain. The weather was changeable and soft till the 
18th, when one of the most sudden and severe storms 
began, which bad eyer been known : the frost became 
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j^emarkably intense almost instantaneously, and con- 
tinued so for three days. The thaw, which had 
preceded this severe weather, is supposed, by some, 
to have swelled the buds, and to have exposed the 
sap of the trees so much, that the frost destroyed 
its peculiar qualities in many trees ; so that they be- 
gan immediately to decline, and those that survived 
had no fruit. But the mischief was perhaps pro- 
duced rather by the suddenness of the change, than 
the intensity of the frost ; as we have had frequent* 
ly days equally cold, but never a transition so sud- 
den from heat to cold. Great numbers of forest 
trees were killed : nature, which quickly accommo- 
dates herself to circumstances, had not suflicient 
time. The remainder of the month continued 
cold ; the 25th, 29th, and 30tb, were remarkably 
so, though still warmer than the 18th, 19th, and 
20th, when the mercury in the thermometer fell to 
26* below zero. 

February.'^The weather was cold, but suffi- 
ciently agreeable for the first five days. The roads 
were good ; and travelling, from the deepness of 
the snow, taught people politeness, who knew no- 
thing of it before. There was no contention abdut 
turning out ; for, when two' sleighs came in sight, 
going different ways, each began to look out for a 
convenient place to turn off, and, having found one» 
stood till the other had passed. On the 7th and 
8th, some snow fell } and on the 9th, the frost was 
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vQFj bard. Tbe remaindef of February was cbaoge- 
9ble } smdf on tbe 25tb» it rawed and thunderadL 

Marchr^W^ had no serere frosts during this 
month ) the weather was almost always soft* No 
rain MU though tho baromotor was only three times 
aftK>ve SO inches. 

Jprih-^ThiM was a most beautiful month: 21 
days were clear. On the 9th, a little snow fell ; and 
it rained opon five days*^tbe other four days were 
cloudy. The trees put forth their leaves ; and tbe 
farmer bad an excellent season for preparing bis 
land for spring graiiu The thermometer wa8» in 
geoeral. high ; and wver fell during the night, but 
twicoi below tbe freezing poinU 

-M^«-*^The weather much more unsettled than 
last month, and much less agreeable, though rather 
warmer. We had rain in twelve days. The ther- 
mometer never fell below 40. Vegetation more 
slow than during the same mcoitb of the preceding 
years. 

Jtmep-^This month was an agreeable intermix- 
ture of sun*shine and refreshing showers ; the last 
ten days were charmiog. The country now as- 
sumed a beautiful appearance. Several days were 
very hot, but the barometer was only twice above 
SOmches. 
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Ju^f^^Tk^ barometer <xmtiiiu9d low dimog the 
v^hple of this mcmth, haviiig riiefi only mce to ao 
iQcbw; and tho QomiDOQ temperature of flie air 
was not so wariQ as in June ; t[iesi<i0s> we had no 

single days so hot as several in the past^ month.— 
Tim tber^omoter was onoei in the nigbt» so lav as 
48* On siiKteen daiys the weather was €^9» and 
pleasant ; the r»f t brought us seasonable showen^ 
to relieve ija Iron dust and drought. 

4ugmt,^^T}M barometer ^XL continued low : ser 
veral days w^re v«y warm ; and, towards the end 
of the month, it became very rainy* The rain fell 
in amazk^ t<Hrrents» The erdps of wheat not so 

good in this part of the province as usual. Thc 
orchards have assumed a very melancholy appear- 

am^e : not an apple to be aeen, and nnmbers ^ the 
bait tref s witheiiiig away. 



S^pfemb^r-F-Tb^ weather during the greater part 
of this month uncomnwily fine* The farmer^ had 
an excellent wasw for preparing their ground, and 
sowing wheats The baromet^ was oecaHonally 
very high} and there^ w«s little <H^ no rain* 

October.'^TheTe were not so many rainy days as 
are commonly found in this month. The wea- 
ther was extremely agreeable; but, towards the 
latter end, it became cool, and the last day was ex- 
tremely cold. 
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November.'— ThiB month has not been so pleasant 
these seven years : the weather was clear and ex- 
hilarating. There were frequently passing showerSi 
but few days that could be called rainy. 

December — Is almost always the most disagree^ 
able month in the year, nor did it loB^^its character 
this season. On the 21st, a fall of snow enabled 
the sleighs to move about, and we were pleasing 
ourselves with the prospect that the winter had set 
in ; but, on the 28th9 there was so complete a thaw, 
that hardly a vestige of snow remained even in the 
woods. On the last day of the year the barometer 
rose very high, and the day was clear, and without 
frost. 

The year 1610 was the most severe that had ever 
been experienced in Upper Canada ; and for this 
reason I select it, that my readers may know the 
worst that can happen. We have had no such sea- 
son sinqe, and all its evils have been long repaired. 
The orchards, where hurt, have been renewed ; the 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, apples, pears, and 
vines, grow as luxuriantly as ever ; and the climate 
|s found, by emigrants, delightful. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 



The prevailing wind during the winter months 
is the north-west, which is dry, cold, and bracing ; 
St rarely brings snow# The deepest snow storms 
are produced by a north-east wind, and are frequent- 
ly long and violent. The change is commonly to 
the north-west, round by the south ; and for some 
time the north-west blows vehemently, and makes 
a drifl, or, as the Lower Canadians call it, ^poudre. 
This only in the open grounds. In the woods, the 
snow continues level seldom so much as two feet, 
in the western parts of the province ; but often 
four feet deep in the north and east. The fVosts 
continue at intervals, some years, even to the 6th of 
June, slight indeed, but sufficient to destroy fruit. 
Light frosts sometimes commence again in Septem- 
ber ; and in October they are frequent, and become 
gradually more severe. In the end of this month, 
ice begins to form on the pools and small rivulets, 
and the trees and herbs droop, and change their 
freshness of colour. There are frequent storms of 
wind in this month, attended with rain. 

November is commonly more pleasant than Oc- 
tober : the winds are seldom so violent ; the wea- 
ther more agreeable ; and the Indian summer be- 
gins, or frosty mornings, with smoky sun-shine 
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days. As the month draws to a. close, the surface 
pf the ground is frozen, and ^hstwed during the day 
by the heat of the sun, which makes very bad roads* 
Similar weather continues during part of Decem- 
ber ; but, towards the 20th of this month, the snow 
most generally falls to remain tbrpugfa tb^ greater 
part of the province: th^ rivers and grcHipd ju^^ 
completely frozen, and become well prep^re4 t9 
receive and retain the snow, wbicb now ooines in 
great quantities. The winters, however, are irr0i> 
gular i and, in the lower part9 of Upper Caoadti 
the snow that fell in Nqvember ba9 remaioed tjil 
April, leavit^ good ro^s during all this time } but 
tbi3 i^ rather ^n extreme oise, 9od never happens 
so high Its Kiiig9tpn« 

In Jantiary there is s^lways a good d^l of snpwi 
tbaiigh frequently checked by a thaw* Towards 
the end of January, and the iSjrst half of Fd)ruary« 
we have, for the most part, the wldes^t weatberi 
and thegreat«$it falls of snow ; but the iot^p^e cold 
seldpm continues more than three days, at ooe %m^p 
withput a cbaoge to soft wentb^r* 

March is blustering, cold, and raw ; sppw stprms 
are frequent; but the spn has now a great if^fluenqe. 
In April there are many good days, but little or no 
signs of vegetation* The month of Ms^y la render- 
ed chilly and uncomfortabla by the prevalence of 
ea^ winds, which continue to the middle of Juu^ 
when the warm wei^ther commencest July and 
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August are both very \f^arm« and likewise the 
greater part of September ; calms prevailj and the 
Qfgbts are clo^e and sultry. 

Tbe winters of Canada have long been an ol^ect 
of terror to Englishmen ; and yet a« Quebec winter^ 
cold as it is» will be found much more agreeable 
than an English onej and fewer, in proportion* 
suffer from its severity. The people of Canada are 
more careful to protect themselves from cold: 
they do not expose themselves to the external air^i 
withcHit being warmly clothed ; and they are parti- 
cularly attentive to the keeping of the head, handsn 
and feet warm. These precautions the Indians 
likewise take, and never seem to be affected by the 
coldest winter. 

In winter the air is very dry, and entirely de- 
prived of its moisture by congelation ; and, from 
this dryness, it has less effect on the humau body 
than moist air, many degrees warmer. 

The climate of Upper is milder than that of 
Lower Canada, the change being very perceptible 
as you proceed up the river St. Lawrence. At 
Kingston, the season is ten or twelve days earlier 
than at Montreal; and at Niagara they are as 
much earlicSr than at Kingston. Indeed the dif- 
ference of the seasons at Niagara and York, though 
distant only thirty miles, is very considerable. It 
is evident through all this country, that the climate 
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is not more essentially determined by the latitude, 
than by the longitude. Here much of the surface 
is yet covered with water, and the remainder with 
thick weeds, so that the rays of the sun have very 
little power. Human industry appears, from ex- 
perience, to diminish the inequality of the seasons, 
but has littte or no effect in altering the average tem- 
perature. In the open country the snow disappears 
much sooner than in the woods : but the grain sown 
is thus exposed to late frosts in the autumn, and early 
frosts in the spring, without protection ; and the 
ground, puffed up and loosened with frequent freez- 
ing and thawing, throws the roots of the wheat out, 
and it immediately perishes* 

As the country gets cleared, the weather be- 
comes more changeable, and perhaps less healthy ; 
the ground is covered with water instead of snow } 
and sloppy roads are more inimical to the constitu- 
tion, than extreme cold. It is remarked in Canada, 
that the mild open winters are the most unhealthy ; 
and for this, no other reason can be assigned than 
that the greater degree of moisture engenders pleu* 
retic complaints. 
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QUEST. IV. 

How are Emigrants to get Landy on arriving 
in Upper Canada ? 

Having introduced you to the country, described 
its figure, and extent, and climate, it is time to point 
out the manner of becoming settlers. And here it 
is to be remarked, that it is infinitely more advan- 
tageous, both for poor and rich, to go to Canada, 
than to the United States ; the poor emigrant gets 
better lands, for nothing, than he can purchase 
in that country. He gets them close to a settle- 
ment, and very near a good market. On reaching 
Upper Canada, emigrants have to chuse which of 
the ten districts they are desirous of remaining in. 
Having determined this, they enquire for the Land 
Board— one has been lately established for their 
convenience in every district ; and, having attend- 
ed this Board, the oath of allegiance is administered 
to them : they are examined, and, if their answers 
prove satisfactory, they are ordered 100 acres of 
jand. The Boards are permitted to give only 100 
acres of land to any applicant : their powers and 
instructions are to be found in the Appendix. — 
Many prefer going to York, the seat of government, 
and applying to the lieutenant-governor in council, 
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either in the hope of getting a larger grant of land, 
from their having greater means to improve it, or 
from curiosity, or because they think it better to 
go to the fountain-head. The lands distributing to 
applicants are at present nowhere beyond ten t>r 
fifteen miles from the old settlements : they consist 
of a range of townships in the rear of those which 
are already granted, and which are laid out parallel 
to the St. Lawrence and the lakes. 

■ 

When an emigrant comes to York, he reports 
himself at the lieutenatit-governor^s office } shews 
that he has come from some part of the United 
Kingdom, and is capable, by the laws of 'Engtatid^ 
of holding lands.^ He is then permitted to take the 
oath of allegiance, a certificate of which is annexed 
to a short; memorial praying for a portion of the 
waste lands of the crown. This petition is lodged 
in the council-office ; andf before it is read, it is 
referred to the surveyor-general, to report whether 
the person applying has ever received any lands or 
order for lands before. When this report is re* 
ceived, die petition is then presented to the council 
by its clerk, which is read, and the prayer recom- 
mended to his excellency the lieutenant-governor, 
as the Board, which possess a discretionary power, 
think just and reasonable, for one or two hundred 
acres of land. This recommendation, when approv* 
edby the lieutenant-governor, becomes an order^ 
and enables the clerk to issue his warrant to the 
surveyor-general to locate and describe the lands 
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grafted. A descriptioD is made otrt when the lands 
are fixed upon, which goes to the attorney-general 
fbr his fiat ; returns to the surveyor-general, who 
transmits it to the secretary of the province, who 
engrosses it on veliutn, attaches to it the great seal, 
and procures the signature of the lieutenant-gover- 
nor ; after which it is registered and completed, and 
given to the person to whom the land had been or- 
dered. (Form of petition, see Appendix.) In ex- 
traordinary cases, the Board recommend four, six, 
- and even so &r as twelve hundred acres ; but very 
rarely, and only on special grounds: 

■ .^ ■ • . 

Ttie lands are granted with a condition not to 
be disposed of for three years, and no deed can be 
issued till the settling duties are performed ; which 
duties ate, to clear five acres upon each hundred 
granted, and the half of the road in front of the 
same. 

The settlor, having procured his order fiir lands, 
and having located the same, now proceeds to per^ 
form his settling duties^ which are very soon done 
by active men ; insomuch, that many have applied 
for their deeds, or patents, in two months afler their 
land had been granted in council. 'Hie facility 
with Whidi property is made by settlers, (I speat at 
present (^ those who get one or two hundred acres) 
is truly attonishing. Mr. Fairfield passed through 
Kingston, with an axe on his shoulder, a small 
sleigh, drawn by an old horst, contaming his wife 
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and three children, and half a dollar in his pockets 
He took a piece of land to clear, which enabled 
him to present his petition for landj and was granted 
two hundred acres. In ten years his clearing was 
very large : he built an excellent brick house, hav- 
ing long before erected a good barn } and bis pro* 
perty was valued at two thousand pounds, or eight 
thousand dollars. — ^James Cline was granted OQe 
hundred acres of land ; engaged to get out lumber 
for the winter season, in consideration of receiving 
a yoke of oxen in the spring. Went upon his landt 
cleared two acres, which he planted with potatoes, 
and one acre with Indian corn ; got another acre 
ready for turnips. His cattle got low, and be hired 
himself out to mow grass, and to harvest grain,} 
in doing which, he made forty dollars. His pota- 
toes were a large crop, about 500 bushels, his corn 
was likewise good, and bis turnips prodigious. Un- 
fortunately, he sold 300 bushels of potatoes, at a 
quarter-dollar, in the fall ; the remainder he buried 
till spring, at which time he sold them for half a 
dollar per bushel. The corn he kept for bis cattle ; 
and sold only 100 bushels, at a quarter dollar^ 
The money that he procured for his labour and 
crop enabled him to purchase two cows, and to clear 
and fence ten ac^es for spring wheaty besides pota- 
toe, corn, and turnip ground, as beforCir His neigh- 
bours assisted him in building a log-house and a 
log-barn ; and he married the daughter of one of 
them* He redoubled his industry : in two years 
after, he purchased two hundred acres^ adjoining 
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his own one hundred, for three hundred dollars, 
payable by instalments of fifty dollars a-year, with 
interest. In a very few years he paid this up ; and 
in twelve years he had one hundred and thirty acres 
cleared; had built two excellent barns, one for 
hay, and another for grain ; and had likewise built 
a good substantial stone house— and lives in great 
comfort. 

It would be endless to enumerate all the exampfes 
that occur, many more extraordinary than those 
mentioned. Mr. James Catnpbell, whose property, 
before he died, was worth several thousand pounds. 
Mr« Casey, equally opulent; or James Simpson, 
Esq. member of the House of Assembly, who had 
nothing a very few years ago. but his industry, and 
is now one of the most wealtRy men in the pro- 
vince. The emigrant, who comes out possessed of 
industrious habits, and who does not allow himself 
to be led away with the ridiculous hope of finding 
a place where idleness may repose itself, while the 
earth shall produce its fruits spontaneously, will not 
fail of rendering himself comfortable. The happi- 
ness and prosperity of all the inhabitants of the co« 
"tony depend upon their industry, and general good 
conduct. All visionary expectations must be thrown 
aside ; no person will succeed who is not of sober 
and laborious habits. 

The native of this country goes upon new lands 
without emotion ; but to the emigrant it is, at first, 
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terrific ; ta plaee faimself in tbe midM ot a wood — 
the trees heavy ; not a ny of the sun able to pene-^ 
trate ; no neighbour, perhaps, wilbm several miles^ 
and only an axe in his hand-— he is ready to despair. 
But he has only to persevere a very short tkne, and 
apply his strength judiciously, and in a few m^nth9 
be will equal a native in lulling trees and clearing 
lands. ' You know,' saicf Mn S , * that I was 
not accustomed to hard labour. Stripped of my for- 
tune by the pressure of the times, and my Wif cre- 
dulity, I reached York, with little •or oethitig m 
my pocket ; I could work^ and therefore t cbriintd 
compassionate assistance. I undertook to split ^ve> 
thousand rails, at one dollar per hundred ; tbe work 
is heavy : I commenced vigorously, aod^ m kes» 
than an hour, I became fkint-^-^I desisted^ and 
wrought no more all that day. Next moroing I 
was able to continue somewhat longer, befbre I eifi<% 
perienced the same weakness«*«I desisted as before! 
Sveiy day I was able to continue longer and longer, 
tfll I could, in about one month, work the whole 
day, without any particular fatigue j and although 
I cannot split rails or chop cord* wood so fast as a 
native, for one day, I will do more in a week, as i 
continue more regularly, and am never idle. These 
rails, when finished, enabled me to purchaae some 
necessaries, and to set my farm a-going. I am tnom 
encouraged. I see the way clearly; and, after 
many vicissitudes, J look forward to ease and inde- 
pendence/ 
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Cvary thing depends upon . skill and industry. 
A poor man was mentioned to me» who was pot 
very strong to clear his lands rapidly, and who 
&eempd to get on 9Q hadly« that hh ne:ighbaiirs 
thought. he never would suciceed i nevertheless be 
persevered. The 6rst spot which he cleared he 
sowed with two or three pounds of apple seedsi 
which had been given him ; these he kept cles^n, 
dndwell fenced from the cattle: he tinned the 
plants from lime to time* and went on with his ge* 
nersd-impravfttii^ts as fast as he was able* Tber 
third year his neighbours di^ogvere^ tb^t he bs^ 
beep wiser thaii they ; £6r he was npw: in possession 
of an incredible number .of e)(0eUent* i^pple; treesi; 
which he sold at a shilling a piece, or sq many days 
work on his farm per hundred. AU thef surround- 
ing settlement purchased of him* as every farmer 
saw the great advantage of having a good orchard. 
By means of his nursery* he was enabled to cJear as 
much of bis small &rm as he wanted^ and to plant d» 
Viery large: qrcbard, to make cyder. 

Sometime^ four gr six emigrants, who have no 
money, jojn together; trnd one half go upon the 
land, and clear as fast as they can, and half* go into 
sei^vice, and supply provisions and necessaries to 
those who are clearing* In this way they get on 
rapidly } and when there ii^ a house on each lot* and 
they have two or three yoke of oxen among them, 
they commonly all go upon their lands, and mitka 
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make more by their produce than by their day's 
labour* 

Emigrants who are able to pay their passage^ and 
have L.lOO to the good when they enter upon their 
land, are soon independent. This, with industry, 
renders it easy for them to clear a portion of their 
lands, and make themselves comfortable ; and they 
have, therefore, much less <:ause for repining, and 
meet with much less distress, than those who have: 
nothing to begin with. But such as have no means 
to support themselves, and have large families de-^ 
pending upon them, are apt to get discouraged, 
and to learn bad habits. With fortitude and perse- 
verance, and the blessing of health, all may get on^ 
although it be much more desirable to see greater 
numbers of those who are able, coming among us. 

In regard to those who have large capitals that 
they wish to invest in lands and agricultural pur- 
suits, there is no place in the world equal to Canada* 
They may purchase lands to any extent, in the 
midst of flourishing settlements ; or they may ob- 
tain a grant of land, within a short distance of a 
settlement, from the crown. And here, compara* 
tively speaking, they will be exposed to no priva- 
tions ; but may look forward with confiden); expec- 
tation to great prosperity and increasing com- 
forts—animated by the consciousness of being able 
to bring up their children with a good education, 
and to l^ave them with ample possessions. In this 
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province the settlements proceed gradually-— the 
new ones, close to the old ; the quality of the soil, 
and the real value of the lands, are ascertained. All 
the difficulties of the first improvements are, in a 
great measure, removed : provisions are to be found 
in the neighbourhood : grist and saw-mills are nu- 
merous ; and even the comforts, as well as the ne- 
cessaries of life, miay fie obtained without much 
trouble. But, for some emigrants, it is more eligible 
to purchase an improved farm, than to go immedi- 
ately on new land ; particularly if they happen to 
have families. . By such purchases^ they are at once 
able to keep their cattle and horses — to have their 
pasture meadow, and {dough land; and iti this 
manner they may commence farming, . witb very 
little of the inconvenience^ and all the advantages^ 
pf a new settler* 
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que;?t. V. 

Why dpes the Stream of Emigration Jlouf 
chiefly: to the United States$ and n^ to Ca^ 
nada9^ 

Tits greater number are tteceived } they know 
tidthing of this country. Many leave Great Bri^ 
tain from poKtical discontents ; and such the pro« 
vince is better without* Lately, the notes of Mr« 
Birkbeck have excited much consideration ; and 
all his assertioAs have been believed, without iaves^ 
tigation. Though I think him a bad' man (I know 
him only from his book), yet he is much to be 
pitied, for his choice is miserable; and, by this 
time, he begins to feel it. Mr. Birkbeck, accus- 
tomed to all the comforts, and, as it seems, much 
of the elegance of life, plunges, with his family, into 
a forest, where they have frequently to sleep under 
the canopy of heaven, with a blanket. He is 
forced to take the axe in his hand, and assist in 
felling the pines of which he is to make his log- 
house, which he builds at a great distance from 
any neighbour^~opening to a wet plain, or prairie, 
in front, and an impenetrable forest in the rear* 
This hut is covered with bark*— it has no floor but 
bark } for as the surrounding country is flat, there 
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ar^ no miUsi and no boards to be had. Mr* 
beck dare not leave home^ for any distance^ with* 
out a guide ; and his children cannot go twenty 
yards from the bouse^ without being lost« He gets 
the most pressing of his wants siqpplied at an enor* 
mous expense. And now, that be is on his laod, 
what shall he do : it is covered with treesi or it is 
we^ and unhealthy } and if he hire people to work^ 
the produce of the farm will never pay them ? but 
be must have servants, and he is obliged to sit 
down with them, and to become their companion. 
Mn Birkbeck, who was accustomed to go from 
op^ field to auother, admiring his crO|»s and his 
cattlei and nothing to dp but to give the servants 
their orders for the day> and saw all his wwks pro^. 
oeeding d$ rapidly as he wished, now fifids himself 
an insulated being, surrounded by a few miserable 
fields, taken frptp the bog,, and full of muflquetoe$« 
His children getting sick from this unhealthy situsr 
tion ; and, in case of $evef e disease, beycMad tbe 
rfenqh of medical assistance* Is it possible to bd* 
lieve that, under such circumstances, he does not 
regret the country he has left ? And let me not be 
told that the prospect of leaving his children a rich 
inheritance will turn the bitter into sweet— be i^. 
QOt that sort of a man ; nor do . I know any law of; 
nature which urges a parent to sacrifiee his own 
happiness, in order to confer a doubtful benefit, 
upon his cbildrep* We allow that, after ar short 
time, he will be surrounded with neighbGrui*^ ; but, 
their society is not very agreeable; it ii indeed 
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dangerous, as Mr. Birkbeck himself admits. After 
sacrificing his connexions, his country, aU'his early 
associations iand pleasing recollections, his lease and 
comfort, what does he gain ? Some landed property, 
ivhich he dies in improving ; in an unhealthy situa* 
tion. He may be able to leave a farm to each of 
his children ; but of what use will they be, if not 
cultivated ? And he will discover, in the bitterness 
of his heart, that this legacy is not equal to the 
placing them upon a farm, though taken at a rack- 
rent. 

How different the situation of a loykl farmer, 
possessed of Mr. Birkbeck's substance : if he 
should come to this province, he need not go ten 
miles from a flourishing settlement, even if he went 
at once upon the lands granted him by the crown. 
But, if he purchases an improved farm, his priva« 
tions will be trifling, compared to those which he 
must suffer in going to the back settlements of the 
United States, as will afterwards still more fully 
ajppear. 

It should not, however, be forgotten, that, with 
every possible advantage of soil, neighbourhood, 
and climate, emigration to America, a country so 
distant from Great Britain, is a matter of deep and 
serious consideration. The persons emigrating 
must call in their property, break up all commerce, 
trade, and connexions in the country they are leav- 
ing } and if they find their expectations disappdnt*^ 
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ed in the country of their choice, they are ashamedf 
tind perhaps unable, to return. Emigrants often 
failf- becau^ they have never examined the subject 
property ; and find, on trial, that tliey do not pos- 
sess the qualities necessary to insure success.-— 
The habits, the knowledge, and accommodation of 
manners, which this n^w life requires, are not, per- 
perhaps, natural to them— they have not the 
strength^ the courage, and perseverance, which 
their new situation demands. The emigrant is not 
prepared to meet the difEculties which the-'climate^ 
new manner of living, insects, or vermin, may bring 
iipon him ; and tilrich, in spite of all his eifertions, 
may frequently destroy his hopes. It is, thereforcy 
the greatest cruelty to state the matter partially : 
and, while the advadtages of removing from the old 
to the new r/orlii are drawn iii- the most l&scinating 
colours, to conceal the privations, and sacrifices^ 
-which must be ntade ; and the maiiy chances of 
failure, which may be opposed to that of success. 
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We shall have occasion to prove, by the most 
undeniable evidence, that Upper Canada offers to 
emigrants advantages vastly superior to any por- 
tion of the 'United States ; 0ut we would still ad- 
monish all who are thinking to leave their native 
country, to estamine the matter with isevere mi- 
nuteness : not to be led away by golden dreams ; 
and to prepare themselves, should they decide upon 
going, to meet many discouragements from sick- 
ness, from different manners, hard labour, and pri- 
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vatiOQS of varioqs kinds. Yet, thougl) oo fi^tf p can 
be so important as tbat pf le^viqg, P^^s aatlvi^ 
country for ever, it is to be feared that s^pbi^: steg 
is taken without due cons^^l^ation. Tbe fanoy, Jif 
deluded with golden dreams: tbefarniers ip^iacir 
fica are oiv^fners of the soil on which, they liy^e i tbej 
have no rents to pay; no t^x«gatb?rer ^t t^jf 
doors i possessing a noble independence, th^ ac- 
knowledge no superiority, but genius and merit. 
These are high sounding things, but ipore speciouf 
than solid. Before a fpan allows himself to be de«> 
luded by them^^ he shoqld rememberi that it is no 
gr^eat hardship to pay r^nt, if ^if prod^pe £NfCh 
three times the price in England that it does in 
America, That the difficulty of bringing his things 
jLp market, an4 the dearness of bis purchases, prp«- 
duce, united, a tax, not perhaps inferior to what he 
has paid at hprna, and attended with in^py d^fi^l- 
tieSt which he never experienced. That the fs^qilir 
ties of intercourse by good rpads and canals, bj 
saving time, and the tear and wear of his carriages 
and cattle, are • wortli f^ very considerable sum. 
That, in removing from his native country, be is 
leaving the iipprovements of a thousand y(^rs, to 
encounter all th^ rMenessof natui?e; that he is 
risking his own happiness, and that pf bi^chtldreni 
by a step which cannot be retraq^dj and pluiigingin* 
ton liaw society, whose manners and habits are dif- 
ferent from his own j and that he will have every 
thing to learn jn the midst of strangers. 




1 
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Whdn mm hw, ader mature deliberationi de- 
termined to emigrate, which various coosiderattpoa 
mAy» in particular cases, render prudent^ his next 
question if. Where shall he go-^to the United 
States, or to Canada I We shall suppose the persons 
emigrating to be friends to the British constitution ; 
for if they lure not, Uiere isipo question ; because 
levellers and democrats will' find themselves in a 
bad situation in coming to Canada, as they will 
find no kindred spirits there. But though we caa 
willingly spare such as these^ to lose good subjects 
is a serious evil to the empire ; and to *lose them 
through ignorance, and the^want of that informs^ 
tion which it is in our power to give them, is afol]y# 
as well as an evil* 

I am persuaded, that all emigrants, of the descrip- 
tion we mention, would rather prefer to remain un- 
der their own government, than to live under and 
swear allegiance to another, provided no greater 
sacrifices were required in going to the one tb^T| to 
the other. I am indeed quite certain, th^t many 
would consent willingly to a considwAble sacrifice 
for this advantage, so agreeable to their feelings 
and habits ; but we shall shew that no such sacri- 
fice is required, and that their interest, as well as 
inclination, when duly considered, will lead them 
to Upper Canada ? 

— 4n going to the United States, we have Mr. 
Birkbeck's authority, that ^ np good settlement 
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can be made east of the Alleghany mountaiiis, or 
in the Atlantic States/ The lands are now so dear, 
as to be, in general, far beyond the reach of com-*' 
mon emigrants, who have seldom much left after 
landing in America. 

' Suppose two families to land in America— -one 
at New York, or Philadelphia, on the way to Mr, 
Birkbeck's settlement i and one at Quebec, on the 
way to Upper Canada. 



From Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 
From Pittsburgh, down the Ohio, to 

Shawanoe Town, - ... 

From Shawanoe Town to Mr. Birkbeck's 

settlement, 



Miles. 
320 

1200 

50 

1570 



Expense of a family travelling this rout, suppos- 
ing the family to consist of ten persons, and to carry 
with them two tons of goods : 

Dollars. 
From Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, at eight 

dolors per cwt. - - - 820 

The expense of the family. Who accompany 

the waggon, at one dollar each per day, 100 



Carried over. 



420 



N. 
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Brought over, 

From Pittsburgh to ShawanoCi by water, 
down the Ohio, 1200 miles. An ark, or 
large scow, must be purchased, hands 
hired to go down, and they must be paid 
to return, as much as from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburgh, - • 

From Shawanoe Town to Mr. Birkbeck, 
for baggage and persons. 

To purchase two hundred acres of land, at 

two dollars per acre, - 

- 1 

Total expences. 
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Dollars. 
420 



420 



100 



940 



400 



1S40 



The same family, landed at Quebec, 
Pays, to Montreal, 200 miles, two dollars 

each, . . * . 

For the goods, . . • • 

From Montreal to Kingston, 220 miles, up 
the river St. Lawrence, goods and per- 
sons, fbr the batteau can take all. 
If the family proceed to York, which is 
seldom necessary, as Kingston is 150 
miles within the province, and lands in 
its neighbourhood to be sold or granted, 
there will be an additional expense of 

Carried over, ... 



20 

12 



100 



80 



212 
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Dollars, 
Brought forward^ - - 212 

To such a family, possessed of property, 
government might grant 200 acres, on 
paying fees, about - - * 70 

Or it may be purchased at two dollars per 

acre, - - - - ISO 



mfrnmi 



Total expencesy - - 419 



Prom this calculation it is seen, that the settler, 
with his large family, by coqaing to Upper Ca- 
nada, instead of joining Mr. Birkbeck, even if 
he purchases his lands at the same price, saves 928 
dollars, which will enable him to clear a large por- 
tion of his farm, stock it, and build a comfortable 
house ; and if he be granted the land, instead of 
purchasing it, there is a further paving of ISO doU 
lars. 

Let us iK)w see what tb^e produce at Mr* Birk* 
beck's settlement, in the Illinois and in Upper 
Canada, will command in the market ; for, not- 
withstanding the greatness of the first saving, in 
coming to Upper Canada, if the maiikets be in- 
ferior, it might soon be balanced.. , 



Illinois. 
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Wfaent^ per bufihel, L.0 3 9 



Ubpes Canada. 

Wh^at^ per bushel^ L.O * 5 O 



Ipdian cprn^ - Q 


1 


1 


Indian corn, * 





4 





Oats, - • 


1 


6 


Oats, 





2 


6 


Hay, per ton, - 1 


19. 





Hay, per ton. 


2 


10 





Birttbr,^ ^er lb. - 


b 


7 


Butter^ per lb. 





1 


3 


Chee^> - , -a 


1 


3 


Cheese, ' • 








la 


Fomlf^jper ^Qti^lQ, 


I 


7 


Fowls, per couple. 





1 


6 


J L.2 


8 


9 


L.3 


5 


1 



NIB. TKe^ prices, taken firom 
Mr.Birkbeat^'book, are L<30 
per cent above tiiiatruiib. • . « 

Ft^om this table it is manifest/ that the pr<>duee 
raised in Ujpper Canada selts at an adva^nce of up- 
v^ards of 90 per cent, on what the same tan be sold 
in the IHiiiais» territory, supposing Mr. Bh-kbeck^s 
prices correct, which they are not, being mucb too 
high. The vast advantage, thqrefore, in coming 
to Upper Canada, must appear manifest. 

It may by some be said, that the fkmilits arer too 
nuiaercius, -as there are' few that consist of ten per- 
sons i \mt the result' will be proportionally the * 
sanQe» whatever the number be ; and if we suppose 
them t^ cfensist of persons in comfortable circum- 
stanees>iti 'diei^ ot\m country, they will commcmly 
bring servants with them, by which the average 
will be still greater. But this is of no moment ; 
the' difference of expense in travelling 500 miles, or 
I5t0jfi$' sufficiently clear. 
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We must add, to the disadvantage of Mr. Birk- 
beck's farmer, the dearness of all those articles 
which he has to purchase ; for his distance from 
the sea-coast and market operates in two ways to 
his disadvantage. * His produce is low, and^tbe^ 
goods from the shop are dear : the shop-keeper, 
who is at a great distance from the place where 
the articles he deals in are procured, will add to 
the price, when he disposes of them, the additional 
expense of bringing, and the time lo$t in procur- 
ing them» To him who is obliged to. take a jour- 
ney of 1600 miles to procure his articles of mer- 
chandize, the cost and trouble must be very 
great ; and all this he makes the consumer pay. 
The journey which Mr. Birkbeck's merchant is 
obliged to take is a very serious one, compared 
to that of the merchant of York or Niagara. The 
latter, in consequence of his situation, can trade 
with a smaller capital than the former ; because 
he can at any time procure a fresh supply in a few 
days, while the former can lay in a stock of goods 
only once a-year. Now, all these difEculties axe 
to be paid for by the farmers and meclianics, 
who consume the articles imported : the differ- 
ence to. them, in the course of a twelvemonth, by 
receiving less for the articles they sell, ^nd paying 
more for those they purcliase> will be found to be. 
very great. 



^ It is not merely the quantum he shi^U raise, but 
^ the sum he shall get for it^ which constitutes the 
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^ fafmer's advantage. It is not simply to get enough 
- to eat and drink that is to bound the desires of 

* the farmer ; it is to procure the means of convert- 
^ ittg his log-cabin into an handsome and convenient 

* house, — ^to erect a large - barn for bis grain, and 
' suitable buildings for his ciattle, — to educate his 

* children, — and, as he grows old, to enjoy the sa- 
' tisfaction of finding that his industry has supplied 

* the comforts of life, and enabled him to satisfy 

* the wants of society — wants to which we are in- 

* debted for the amelioration of mankind/ 

In the selection of a place of residence in a new 
country, it is very important to take into view 
the ultimate market for the farmer's produce. — 
While the country is settling, there will be no dif- 
ficulty ; for the increasing population will demand 
all the supplies that can be raised. But the pru- 
dent settler will look beyond that period, and con- 
sider what he shall do when every one raises more 
grain than he will be able to consume. In that 
case, vicinity to market, and facility of transporta- 
tion, are all important. Now, the produce of Up- 
per Canada can be sent to Montreal, one of the 
best markets in America, in five or six days, at a 
trifling expense, which is yearly diminishing as 
the waters are improved. Very diSbrent is the 
case with the farmer in the western division 
of the United States : the immense distance 
which grain has to be sent, occasions the ex- 
pense to be so great, as frequently to equal, iand 

E 
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sometimes exceedi the price offered wben it reaches 
the market. The more that this t tatement is exa- 
minedf the more correct it will be foundi and £be 
superior advantages of Canada will appear in a 
stronger light } bat» having become a landholder* it 
is time to instruct the emigrant how he is to make 
his living out of it 



QUEST- VI. 



V 
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QUEST. VI. 
How is Land Cleared f 

Thb first thing is, to cut down the under^^wood* 
or> as it iscommODly called, brushy at dose to the 
ground as possible. The trees are then cut dowoi 
as much as can be done in one direction ; and they 
are chopped up into lengths of eight or ten fiwt, to 
enable them to be drawn tc^ether in order to be 
burnt. Soon after, and sometimes immediatelyt 
the brush and trees are collected into masses^ which^ 
being set on fire, the tops and limbs are commonly 
burnt, leaving the logs. When the fire is complete* 
ly extinguished, the settler goes with his oxen, and 
draws all the remaining logs together, a secotid 
time, in heaps ; they are again set on fire, and this 
second burning almost always consumes them^^^ 
When the timber is cut down^ and ready for burn* 
ing, it is often called fallow in this country. The 
logs are piled during the day, and towards evening 
they are set on fire» and are generally suffered to 
burn, unattended, in the night ; at which time, the 
burning masses, through a large extent of country, 
present a brilliant spectacle : and when it is con- 
sidered that these are the first steps towards reduc- 

£ 2 
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ing a wilderness into a fruitful country, the scenery 
becomes powerfully interesting^ 

The poor settlers are often found fault with for 
the little taste which ;they shew in clearing land. 
They make no reservation or selection of grove, to 
serve hereafter as a shelter from the sun for both 
man and beast: the woods are indiscriminately 
hewn down, and cast into the fire ; and it is left to 
another generation to find out the inconvenience 
of this general destruction of timber. But it may 
be remarked, that trees left solitary, or even in 
small patches or groves, are soon blown down ; for 
the roots are commonly near the surface, and do 
not enter deep into the ground. There is little 
chance of any, except very young trees, living ; and 
they require more attention than the poor farmer, 
who is exerting himself for a subsistence, can well 
spare. 

Those farmers who go upon their lands full- 
handed, may attend to the preservation of the 
beautiful and the picturesque j but even they will, 
at .first, be put to serious inconvenience by such 
patches. They are a harbour for vermin of various 
kinds ; and especially for birds, which destroy the 
fruit of the orchards, and devour the grain as soon 
as sown. 

To have clearing done in this manner, which is 
the most expensive, will cost, with fencing, from 
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twelve to twenty dollars per acre, according as the 
timber is thick and heavy. But even this expense* 
together with all others, of seed, sowing, harvesting, 
&c. is oflen repaid by the first crop, which is raised 
through all this province, for the first time, with- 
out the trouble of plowing : the grain is merely 
sown on the newly cleared land, and harrowed in. 
A stranger is filled with surprise to see ground, full 
of roots and stumps, producing such crops } but the 
fact is so. 

Many of the settlers, instead of clearing the 
ground entirely, leave the heavier trees standing, 
having first girdled them, as it is termed, or cut a 
deep notch round the tree, four or five feet from 
the ground ; this forming a circle round the trees, 
the ascent of the sap is prevented, and they die in 
one or two years : the under-wood and smaller tim- 
ber is burnt up as before, and the ground sown and 
harrowed. The crop is not, however, so good, as 
the shade of the standing trees impedes vegetation. 
This mode of clearing in, on the whole, more pro- 
fitable, but not so elegant as the former ; but, as it 
may be done at half the expense, and the settler is 
anxious to raise provisions for his family, it is fee* 
quently adopted. Many may come to this counfry 
who are able to pay for the harder part of the 
work, or who would choose to pay for the clearing 
and fencing of the first few acres. We give a table 
of the expense of clearing, fencing, sowing, and har- 
vesting an acre, when the whole is paid for in 

E 3 
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iiioi)6y-*^alaiidng the Mcouot with tb( produc^g 
nvbich hardly ever fiuls to be a good erop^ 

Clearing and fei^iciiig one acre^ «- 1/3 1$ 

One bushel of wheat sown» ^^ . ^ O 5 O 

Harrowing^ (it gets no ploughing) m O 10 O 

Harveating, m m . O 10 O 

Thresfeiog, - «^ * O lO 



iMH 



L.5 10 cT 

If the ground be prepared aa it oi^ht to 
be^ this eapcaiae may be i aft^y incur-* 
red, for the crop» catipaated at 24i 
bushels, at one dollar, or 5 shiUtnga 
perbushel» •» « - L«6 o o 



mti^m 



Leaving a profit of * L%0 10 O 



mifmmf^^mm^mmm 



Other atateB:KeBts migfat be given, leaving a much 
greater pro&l : some persons having tweiity«seveii 
and thirty bushels, for their first crap, per acre i 
e^campies are even fouud of ffarty bushels* All 
accounts agree in saying, that the first crop will 
defray the expense of clearing and fencsng^ Ac-' 
cording to thb taUev which is the least, the profits 
on ckaring one hnndred acres vi?ould be two huiw 
dred debars, or JuJiOi independent of the additionai 
value given to ^ land, which would be equal to 
ten hundred doUais^ or L,2A> moare^^aiaking, al^ 
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gethsr, the mm of fourteen hundred dolfain, sfter 
defrajing all ezpeDiet «* L.850. 

If we take the largest crop, the profits would 
amount to three thousand dollars* viz. : 

The expense of cleariBg and fencing one acre, as 
hefora, - - - L.5 10 

Crop* 40 bushels, at 3$. a bushel, - 10 o 
Giving a profit of 18 dollars, or L.4 10a. per acre : 
on one hundred acres, 1 800 ddlars, or L.450 ; to 
which add the improved value of the land, ten hun- 
dred dollars, or l,.SSO, equal to L.700: so that 
mtH-e than one hundred per cent, would be cleared 
on the capital employed. 

These are facts which every settler here appears 
to be acquainted with. The great increase of the 
value of land in this country, where the soil is al- 
most universally good, and the situation favourable 
fdt the sale of the articles raised, is almost in- 
eiwlible^ 

We have already mentioned that these catcula< 
tions ara made upon the most expensive mode of 
clearing, which is by burning the timber whilst 
green. 

A great saving c^ immediate expense may be 
made by cutting down tbe light timber, and gird- 
ling the heavy, leaving it standing two or three 
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years before it is burnt ; in consequence of which, 
it becomes dry, and one half the labour of burning 
is saved. 

A settler,, coming to Upper Canada, sees the 
great body of the people engaged in agriculture. 
He perceives that where settlemenjts are just form?^ 
ing, agricplture has a rude and wild appearance, 
compared to what it is ip the old and well cultivat- 
ed settlements. In the latter, the busineiss of the 
farmer is to cultivate the farms which have al- 
ready been greatly improved i and by the applica^ 
tion of more labour and attention, and skilfql ma- 
nagement of rot$ktion of crops, and manure, to in- 
crease the quantity of prodiice j and,^ consequently» 
the profit. 

In the new settlement, the. first 'business of the 
husbandman is to cut down the woods, to clear up 
the lands, to sow them with^ grain, to erect the: 
necessary buildings, and open roads 4 and thUjS to 
connect and form a communication between this 
and old settlements. Amidst the hard living, and 
hard labour, that attend his rude cultivation, the 
settler has certainly the most flattering prospects 
and epcouragements. 

One hundred acres of land cost him only about 
L,6, if granted by government, and cannot, if pur- 
chased, exceed L.50} frequently one-fourth of that 
sum, which he can spare, if a young man, from th^ 
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wages of two years. When he comes to apply his 
labour to bis own land, the resolt is very profitable. 
The first crop of wheat, as has been stated, more 
than pays him for all the expense he has been at in 
clearing up, sowing, and fencing his land ; and, at 
the same time, increases its value ten or twelve 
times. In this way every day's labour spent in 
clearing up the land is rewarded doubly : first, in 
the grain which it produces ; and, secondly, in the 
value of the cleared laiid above that which is still 
in a state of nature. 

An acre of land, which, in its natural state, costs 
him one shilling, is in one year made of that value 
that it will afterwards annually produce for him 
twenty or twenty-five bushds /of wheat, or other 
kinds of produce, of equal value. 

From, this it appears that the profits attending la- 
bour, in a. new settlement, are the greatest that can 
ever take place in agriculture. The labourer con- 
stantly receives ' double wages. He receives high 
wages in the produce of his corn and wheat ; and 
he receives much higher wages in the annual addi- 
tion of a new tract of cultivated land to his farml 

This . double wages, nature, with great benevo- 
lence, assigns to the man of industry, when he first 
makes a settlement in the uncultivated lands of 
Canada. 
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la two or three years, he acquires a very coin^ 
fortable and independent subsistence for a familyf 
derived from no other source but the earthy and his 
own industry. 

In some excursions which we n)ade» we saw the 
first struggles of the new settler. As soon as he 
gets a little Indian corn and a few potatoes in the 
groundi he endeavours to put up a log-house ; aCf- 
cordinglyi he chooses a spot most convenient for 
his residence^ and cuts down trees of a suitable sixe 
for his cabin. These he cuts into lengths ; the 
most common dimensions of the first building are 
18 feet long by 16 broad ; and it is so built as to 
become the kitchen of a superior house to be erecb> 
ed in its fronts when the settler has enlarged his 
clearing, and got a little more forward in the world* 
Afler cutting a sufficient number of logs, his neigh- 
bours assemble, and raise the building for him, by 
laying the logs in a rectangular figure, with the 
ends notched, so as to interlock with one aQOther^ 
by which means the whole are secured and braced 
together. The spaces for the door and windows 
are then cut through } and towards winter, the in^ 
terstices, or openings between the logs, are chinks 
ed, that is, filled with pieces of wood, and mudded, 
or daubed witii plaistv of common mud. It is 
covered with bark ; and, where mills are distant, 
or the newness of the country makes it difficult to 
get out to the roads which lead to them, the floor 
is likewise covered with bark. The chimney is then 
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butlt spaciouBi with a few stones for the back^ to 
prevent the fire conimunicatiiig with the logSg 
which pevertbelesa it oflen doea > and log^housea 
are frequently burntt Seldom apy accident hap* 
pens, and the smallness of their value renders the 
loss inconsiderable^ When time and circumstances 
admits and saw-mills are accessible* a £raine*house 
IB built, atid covered neatly with boards, planed and 
painted. 

The next important thing with the new settler, is 
ta have protection for his grain ; and if it be at all 
practienble, he gets a frame«lMrn, covered, with 
rough boards; the moat common dimensions ftre 
fifty feet long, by forty wide* Such a building is 
finished with stables at both ends, for horses and 
cattle ; and costs, including materials, about three 
hundred dollars* In some places it may be a little 
more, in others a little lesst according as you are 
distant from or near a saw*mill. You frequently 
find a farmer, possessed of a magnificcaat bam* full of 
grain, still living in his first log-house, which, after 
a few years* looks wretched ) but it is sdwaya the 
case that the most industrious farmers build a good 
barn, before they think of a comfortaUe house } 
and ta reverse this ^rd^, is considered a sign of 
idleness, and want of (NToper manageaienL 

The first public building for a new settlement is 
a saw-mill. To erect a good one, with a single 
saw, capable of cutting two thousand feet pei? day^ 
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may cost from three to six hundred dollars, or from 
L.75 to L.150. The neighbours bring their logs 
with their teams to the mill, and carry home half 
the quantity of boards which they make, leaving the 
other half with the miller. 
• 

Piiie boards are to .be had at eight dollars, or 
two pounds, per thousand feet, at the mill ; and at 
some distance, they are delivered at ten. These 
are average prices; for sometimes they sell much 
higher, and again lower^ when the market happens 
to be overstocked. But in a new settlement^ there 
is always a great demand for boards ; and the pro- 
priietors of the saw-mills are so far from having any 
to export, that they are not able to supply their 
neighbours. 

Cherry, oak, and* walnut boards, which make 
beautiful furniture, especially the cherry, which is 
little inferior to mahogany, are sold for about one 
half more than pine boards. 

All buildings, after you leave the first log-house, 
are covered with shingles : these are made of white 
pine, split thin, commonly 18 inches long, and 
from 6 to 12 broad ; they are lapped over each 
other, like slates, four, five, or six inches, to the 
weather. They cost from ten to fifteen shillings 
per thousand, and compose a roof impenetrable to 
rain, when well laid on ; but they are much ex- 
posed to fire* 
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Fences, through the ivhole country, with the 
exception of little gardensi and along the fronts of 
houses, are the ugliest feature that strikes your 
eye ; even worse than the stumps of trees, with 
which the fields are full. They are made at first, 
in many places, with logs, of about twelve feet in 
length, placed in a zig-zag manner, with their ends 
resting on each other, to the height of five feet. 
This sort of fence has a very rude. appearance, 
though it may serve for a while, and save some 
trouble in burning. But most settlers split the logs 
into what they call rails, and lay them up in the 
same manner as the logs, with stakes at the angles, 
on which heavier rails are placed, to steady the 
whole fence. In some parts of the country they 
are improving upon this mode of fencing, and 
making it straight, with posts ; but the labour and 
time necessary will prevent it from being generally 
adopted for many years. 

Englishmen are more offended with the fences 
than' with any thing they see in this new country ; 
and certainly, when compared to walls and hedges, 
they have but a slovenly appearance. They are 
soon^ however, reconciled to them» when they 
discover the easiness with which they can be made, 
and the amazing expense of walls. As for hedges, 
they would be extremely inconvenient, on account 
of harbouring vermin, in a new country : when 
the country is open, it may become different. It 
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is said^ that around Boston and New Yorki they 
are just commencing hedges, and are euoceeding 



QUEST. VII. 
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QUEST. Vll. 

Tke Land being Cleared^ what will it pro- 
duce? 

. * 

Mo9T Strangers o£ iotelligencei who hwetn^ 

veiled tbrottgh the province of Upper Canada, have 
frMly admitted* that they have never seen so great 
a body of good land. Travel in what direction you 
pleaaef it is seldom that you come to a tract that 
will not most abundantly pay for its cultivation. 
The different grains are raised herei that are com- 
mon in England, together with Indian corn, or 
maize, which cannot be cultivated in Great Britain. 

1. Indian com. — ^When corn is spoken of here, 
this is the kind always meant ; for other grain is 
called by its specific name. It is planted in hills, 
about three, and sometimes four, feet apart ; two, 
three, or four stalks, grow in each hill, to the height 
of five, six, or even eight feet j and bear on their 
sides three or four ears, nearly a foot long, and as 
thick as a man's wrist, enveloped in a husk. The 
top of the stalk is surmounted with a laige tassel ; 
and the plant, when growing, has a very rich and 
beautiful appearance. The hills are commonly 
hoed ; but, with good farmers, the plough is in- 
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troducedi as soon as the stumps permit. When 
the ears are in a milky state, before the grain is 
ripe, they are boiled, and the green corn eaten 
with butter and salt, which is considered a great 
delicacy. When ripe^ it is ground, and made into 
bread or cakes ; and by some the meal" is mixed 
with rye, and made into bread. Many are fond of 
the meal boiled to the consistency of hasty, pud- 
ding, and eaten with milk, and molasses and butter. 
The grain is sometimes ground very coarsely, so as 
to break it into three or four parts, and used in soups : 
in this state it is called hominy ; or the hull or bran 
is taken off, by steeping it in a lye of wood-ashe^i. 
The stalks and leaves afford an excellent fodder for 
cattle ; and the grain itself is excellent for fattening 
cattle, hogs, land poultry. 1 

2. Oats are lighter than in England ; but forty 
and fifty bushels an acre is not an uncommon crop. 

3. Buckwheat, or French . wheat, is raised on 
poor lands. It is most commonly used to feed 
poultry ; ground, it may be given to all aniitials, 
particularly to hogs, with advantage. The meal is 
sometimes made into cakes ; and > considered by - 
many, if steeped in butter, a great luxury. 

ff 

4. Potatoes are an abundant crop, and almost al- 
ways certain i they are, in general, dry and good, 
and easily raised. You have only to make . a small 
hole for the seed, in new ground, to drop them. 
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and cover them. If you have Hine to hoe them 
after . they come up^ * the better crop ; but if not» 
the produce wfll still be verygfeat. 

" < • • • 

Rye, barley, peas, beans, are 'raised abundantly,' 
Flax grows well; and tolerable- tc^acco may be 
raised. Hemp has been frequently recohim^efided, - 
and great expectations have been etrtdrtaiiied of its 
progressive cultivation. The difficulties of raisinlg- 
it in Canada are not insuperable, but they will not 
be very soon removed. It is supposed that Great 
Britain requiresf annually 30,000 tonS' of- h^mj). 
That there are lands of good soil, sufficient to raise 
ten times that quantity, cannot be denied; but, 
till the papulation is more increased, and mills are 
established for breaking the seeds, this production 
will not be cultivated to any •extent* 

Estinlate of the expense of three aci^es of land ciiU ; 
tivated with hemp in Upper Canada : 

1 . Ploughing, at 1 2g» 6d. per acre, 

2. The second and third ploughing, 
3» Nine bushels of seed, at 12s. 
4> Sowing, covi^rii^g seed, and water fur* 

rowing, . - 

5. PuUingj 16 days work, at 5s, per day, 

6. Boarding the labourer 1 6 days, 

7. Drawing and bundling, two days. 

Carried forward, 
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8. C^i4io9r.tQaod:iTfafi:tlie.>wat^{. :«^ • {l' O^ (l» 

9. Watering, grasaiog,* Apyialgi: and 

housing, - - ^ 3 10 O 
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The great item: of exptnae is^thirtt of: dPCRiiing^ 
the hemp, and boarding the labourer ^hile em« 
pli^d>. M!Qredmm»:entttBd^. tbift psB<;{ofc<tbt5buM^ 
ness, \vhidti iOti presepvL ceBtpdb^JQ^i'inigtetie done 
for five or six pounds ; in which case, the culture 

00 hemp would be pfoflttibU^V ^^^ tbe ftnner'ct^ar' 
aboutL.12on ewrytiM^ ;whibft would^ be^ a^vferjr 
£ftiriieward for his troHbl^ :A§3fd as this* v^oulfi" be^ 
80 much profit^ after dfefraytAg all expenees;' and* 
paying him weH for his* individual labouih^ tfife^cul- 
tivation of hetnp^ mi^ht soonfbeintrodticedi' 

Wheat, and th^^averagoi quantity per^ acre, has 
beett-already- noticed. The grass, which is sown, 
grows ^' abundantly } butMittle' attention has been 



psid'tottfae besfe'SdrtBif AlMosbttfae^ oMy^ ode^ m tfa^ 

gjtcffm loriuriMitly. Tbef whiter Olover^ apfiears a^nv * 
turdllgvaBs^^tk^ couQtq^; filr»^ t)ioag)r tio^. se^wqh 
it covers^ereiy fiekU aM rohdJaidef t wher^ ^ land) 
Im^ beent lAglectedf > Adjt^ ficM in turned iill^-^ah 
metdowt -wiihottfe maoh regdrH ttfitkr position^;) aHii- 
wfaedilaii^dbwUL)witfa |^raiv^f«iidilyryi^d8^ftoiB oqe-^ 
tortMr(>'>ton»pcb acrel 

Wfaeilithe^ settler bia« mifk ai dettriofp upbthbifti 
famiii lierbcgid» tin tfamkro^ avkkobeoigif dto ; > aad'^ 
ifihe^orhie^Anilly attend) to tti bet will bc».iMtsufr:^ 
pKed^witfa tttitaipe^ cdirbts/) beetspparsniiieitpuflifK^ 
kins^' sqiMiiheB f aodi' byr a»^ littler additionid^ ceren 
with s^tiHWberriMy goMeborrie^' raspberriea? g«i6ub&« 
belt}' imiftb mdloinf' water melcMisii tamataB^randajy^ 
tb(f^escoleiit< Herbs ctf^Euroee^ 



The orchards produce apples, pears^> 
and, in the western parts of the province, quinces, 
pec^bcb^ nectaf ifaesy » aodfaprieotSrio-^ditiofTt 
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( Therqofestien, Wbsrti wBl the land plroduoeiMsf 
thmisnAciMtiy an0weredi.t k'produeesall the ne^^ 
oM»ie9fiRti6 enatnaptfaef^ownerj if! iridti$triopsiftor 
I0tt<^batse'alUottietCdinfbf«8, oSli^i U dtea motb-^^iti 
enables the parents to provide for tlieit cfajMrMW) 
without care or anxiety : every industrious and 
^b«rffiiffmer(^wsfriehi Ibdedd ait that* h)8 beieno 
deiiteto^erto^ neiw settlemeol^ wherer tb^r^Oil i^ 
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of a good quality, and either purchase or acquire a 
grant of one hundred acres ; and if he clear it gra- 
dually, so as to maintain himself on it, the : rapid 
rise of land will, in a few years, make him wealthy. 
But if he exert himself, he will have a very consi* 
derable portion of surplus produce to dispose of; 
and then he will be able to purchase lands for his 
sons, as they come of age, and to settle them all on 
their farms before he gets old ; detaining the 
youngest son on the homestead, to assist him in 
his old age, and to inherit his property after his 
death, which is the common custom of the country. 
The wealth acquired by industrious iarmers will be 
more clearly seen by the following Ust^ given to 
my brother by a respectable yeoman, in the course 
of a few mmutes. They are all of Mr. Young^s ac- 
quaintance ; and he said that he could have doubled, 
nay trebled, the catalogue, with a little recollec* 
tion. They are men who had nothing when they 
commenced. 

Mr. James Young, the person who gave the fol- 
lowing list, lives in the township of Ameliasburgb ; 
has three children ; began upon a wild lot of 200 
acres, about seventeen years ago, without any {»ro* ^ 
perty ; paid for his land ; and reckons his property, 
in mills, lands cultivated, and wild, worth 15,000 
dollars, or L.3750. 

V 

Mr, Robert Charles Wilkins, his neighbour, has 5 
children, and possesses property to the same value* 
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Mr. Zaccheus Buraham bad perhaps one hun- 
dred dolbrs» or L.25,.wben he began» about twenty 
years ago ; has five children ; and has.accumulated 
property worth 20,000 dollars, or L.500Q. 

Mr. Thomas Dempsey had only his axe } culti- 
vated a farm of 200 acres ; has been labouring upon 
it about twenty-five years ; and is supposed to be 
worth 8000 dollars, or L.2000. 

Mr. Peter Crouter had L.75, or 300 dollars, 
when he commenced ; purchased a lot of 200 acres, 
cleared it, and paid for it ; and is now worth about 
L.1250, or 5000 dollars ; he has ten children— lives 
in Ameliasburgh township. 

Mr. Henry Radner had no property when he 
began, twenty years ago ; has had eight children ; 
and is worth L.1250, or 5000 dollars* 

Mr. Owen P. Roblin had little or no property 
when he commenced twenty years ago ; has ten 
children ; and is supposed to be worth L.2500, or 
10,000 dollars. 

Mr. Henry Tyce had no property when he began 
eighteen years ago; has nine children; and has 
property worth L.1250, or 5000 dollars. 
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For perspiGuity» and to save room, we place the 
resildue <if ibe^list^lcHiiislieiti^ (the foim^ . 

A TAfiLE. 



•Nvne^ 



Mo. of 



Josiah Proctor 
Joseph Keeller 
Ezekiel Lawrence 
Tl^mas Jones 
Abel Gilbert 
^euboa^SKbite 
John Roe 
Jacob W. Myers 
Joseph Pheloy 

John GroYer 
Mm D. iSn^'tli 
I«^ac.^iMTet 
John Stevenson 
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1 6heads of families 



dSl 



6' 

3 
10 

8 

.6 
6 

7 J 
8 



Valine of Property. 






X. 



A«2Z. 



100 



rl*PftO~ 
1,500 — 
6,2d9~ 
2,000 — 
2,000 — 
«,7«) — 
A^OOt^ 
3,000 — 
2,000 — 
2,000 — 
l^pO — 
2,000 — 

5,000 — 



6,000 
ds«ooo 

8,000 

8,000 

l^iOOoi 

lO;,0Qa 

12^000 
8,'066 
8,000 

§.099 

8,000 
6^000, 

20,o6(y 



42,000—168,000 
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»0 :( 

20 
20 
25 

16 

18 

90 

is 

15 

%0. 
28 



Towneh^ts. 

> . 



Crattiirhe 

Sydney 
^^Fdney 

Sydney 

Haldimand 

^rtdinwd 

Haldimand 

Qflpe 

Heme 

Hifilowell 
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In giving these DMoes, I dedired Mr^ YoBngXo 
be particularly careful not t to mention any pMiHsoo 
who had a capital to begin with. All these people 
are well known to him, and by far the greater num* 
ber are neighbours. They had no chances su* 
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. M^ mttf iaie^fl ^Im ^nemadoed granh% ^ ^pp&i 
JCtonia; thadU ^hanmg ]ke8a>iSi«t settled hy lojtidiMi 
andidiiahapded cwldiira, mh0 iveee all ^poer, d«<c«y 
person who is now in good circumstances owe> it 
entirely to bis own industry, or that of his father. 
AM ao rperqab ff .baalth and alraagkh 'na«9. be 
afmidf^if(hci)aa)3ea«sQA«tfeljKidetera])M8 lloieifc»gnfte> 
teJbc0odie^ tn:tiaM^«iide|iHsndfent atid arioh^ 

. . ■> ' . » . . . 

As far, then» as respects the physical wants of 
ite^mttu SJipptr Caniidk h 'far tnipemt to the 
iiofited Static ; ihiit tiMfM^aMMmttnmtk satiioh out: 
faB9)qaradflS6Bawntib% :depdnds» 'wbieh^te^aii^ leqtek 
iiatiooL /IbaiBlate.cifni^ iadadiaaetiiM^ t)^i0«i 
txietyv laf .Hbe iam% atid f^ovetqsment, ftc. 9iit ihk 
steaaii^biiat is yuM aa^mgJto Siiagara ; aAd ti^ InWi 
ther, to whom I am indebted for the greater part 
p^tfaeinformatMa afadeaify eMimvaicatedt aecbm- 
paaiBBine^ tesae4lie£di9$ and probiisei M mliwn 
diemtnander af my ipiaAes as mdi as ike »oatiy ^rtita 
isnMuteio Yiark. 

. Jk»e^d« iai9. Hiete tweia Jtarjr fiw fMMbeagaMk 
n^tfae'staacn-bont^ landlfibb iiours taoktus to -JAkii 
gini'. Am ms imem wtikwg bti tlie deok^ Oapiaia 
Ikdwp^s Naaialivedbeaaitie'lte' sab^^sdt of coah«r» 
sation, for one of the gentleman hv^pf^m^i t4 liaaa 
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a in? his hktid. My brother remarked, * Aat on@ 
caUid not' read the melancholy ksae of this expedi^ 
tioD, without lamenting the unhaj^y sufferers i 
and the more so, as, by proper arrangements, theif 
deaths might have beeh prevaoited^ and the great 
object of the expedition aiccotnplished. Thisre^ 
mark excited attention^ and he was requested to 
.explain. : « 

The utmost extent to which Captain Tuckey 
reached did not exceed two hundred miles in a 
direct line, or two hundred and ^eighty from the 
mouth of the river, including its windings. 

The ships, on the 8th July, tried to double Shark 
Point ; and on the 10th September, Capt* Tuckey 
was obliged to return. ^ The deaths were occasii;>n* 
ed by fatigue ; and they were.pi^vented from get^ 
ting forward from the want of provisions, and not 
having the' means of advancing within Uiemselves« 



Ni 



/The ship Congo was only ten miles up the river, 
on the IStfa July ; to that ten days were spent in 
proceeding ten miles. When recourse was had to 
the boats, their progress was still slow ; and when 
they approached the Rapids, or Falls of Yellala, the 
boats became useless, tind they .were forced to 
march by land. This again obliged them to hire 
natives to carry their. baggage, by which they were 
made completely dependent on their caprice fot 
their fotiire progress^ 
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llie provisions which they procured fh>m the 
inhabitants of the country cost prices so enormous, 
tibat the ships could not have carried articles suffix* 
cient to purchase food» at the sdade rate, for two 
months more. 

In order to succeed in this expedition^ it is ne- 
cessary, 

1st, That the party be completely independent 
of the natives, i. e. have provisions and the mean^ 
of transport within themselves. 

< 2d, That the party be suflBcient for defence^ and 
well armed. 

*. 
Sd, That it proceed in six days as &r as Captain 
Tuckey did in two months. 

4th, That, as the iirst object id to ascertain the 
geography, the greatest expedition may be used 
in passing into the interior. In returning, if it be 
thought prudent to return by the same route, more 
time may be taken. 

To efibct these purposes, employ canoes used by 
the fur traders in traversing the vast continent of 
Anierica. 

« 

* 

Let four north-west canoes be brought to £ogu 
land, with picked crews of twelve men each ; let 



pemican, which can be packed in the .mmid QltvwMur* 
The men belonging to each canoe under regular 
.iliSq0r% of;(df}lKiiii9«i.i«eA6l|iy^M4iaQd.ft^ whole 
under one commander. Every person, capaU^fsi 
an emergency, of using his arms. A sufficient 
i^Mk#if^^sento>f6N:.t)le «|itifif«P(fvfii(]|d m* QMupy 

articles as attract th# ^MlMd ^^f/hMfaifiaRfu > 

I iS^^iM^^f^ti^fe^jmwU be tft^ 
natives in every respect; adopting thfc liRite hm* 
thod of voyaging which is done in North America, 
igi!^fm^iiM8t^i*<M )8Mf> ^h*m, Wbeoi thsy .b«me 
to a rapid, they stem it 9f/itk*fmfii when t^ a jfifif 
they instantly land, and carry canoe, provisions, 

«Aidnli»smi^»'^^^V9d^^* '^^ dtffemiil; ^tiv^les 
l^pg 4iia#i«ip,Mi ip»sk§ge94^m^r jM Iteu wci^ 
ibecge^ntnmfQH tlxe»i ($wer;ii wxrymg fhct 
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As the crews would be select, and well officered 

«|4 if^QMite^ tfe$m»iiK>Mbi hRmtlsma^ te&ar &om 
IkemtifMthmmg^ irhMt i^rniAonbs th^ passed:: 
they might alarm, but they would be rea^enfefid j 
and this respect would most generally change into 
lifi^rdt^if ft^f ivfeee caMttatt0g» 
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ftf co.9Kf^anft$ pp«3«^e|,i# i(s,grf!llt^t x«l«omfn«Pr 

this expedition proceeds only 60 .nuk* lOp ;iii ft V0> 
rage per day* and less than this can never happen } 
iMMi in<t,voj9a««^«4^ wU ')>«>:*)» i^i^Mre^d ^heisanti. 
Aontpf 4^ftMPf(> ,»Ad Iwv^.pKpKJsipnaj^ffPi^ ^ r«- 
^r%,«hpid4 np^awpli^s >i^^9eiK^ Sf,W ^ JM>^ 



l9.i^4|a]{AJW;l> W#xp«|#fMlQ<MouM.J'MBJMi^ 

■an4,«)Hi|ild 4Wdr4iffi|(»U(ltyJtt^fife|Q,w;Mh .ttie^iitiM^ 

J;h9f .<PiAd .D^ver i^e ^^er^^lFfsn. In^utments /ar 
A$(kij>g Ah« f>ii9Pier ,olH>^rvatiffi)« pQii^ y,^ >^iisiljr Jbp 
fiarripd insHb^ itii^au Tb^.ci;«j«9 4ihfi|i)d,4tf$ jprMWtf* 
m^ily C;aiiadiajB^ JtK^use t^jr we ,«ic«M«t<HW»i .IP 
#ui6)»,y<Wflgea, Jff4 !f<9M 90t^y.b«^ MSU^ pf^Av 
IW^hf^t t])^ n^ pthf^r ^PA^ Jwl^wcwi li|^,«lAi)B 

l^4Si<U>».tPWff » rJisi^ /froff^ itWll^ {fvilifr gf;Mt 
!r*pi^ty.i awl ^n ^ ^x^,^^ ^mer^<5a» fyf^ 
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On latidihgy we hired a carriage to attend usi 
round the town, and take us to the falls. In 
the town, we saw nothing so remarkable as the 
Contrast between the church and jail : the former 
entirely out of repair, and most discreditable to 
the people ; the latter, the most splendid building 
in Upper Canada. 

The ride to the Falls from Niagara is very fine. 
In proceeding to Queenston, you think you are 
pissing through a very old country : the river, in 
sight all the way, appears exceedingly noble ^ 
houses are thick, and the lands in a good state of 
cultivation, Queenston has become famous by 
the death of the gallant General Brock, who was 
killed on the 13th October, 1812, bravely repulsing 
the landing of the enemy. His body is interred 
under one of the bastions of Fort George at Nia- 
gara, without any stone or memorial to mark the 
spot where the saviour of Upper Canada lies. It 
is said that the legislature, some years ago, voted 
one thousand pounds for a monument, and that a 
committee was appointed to procure and set it up ; 
but nothing has been done. Such conduct requires 
explanation. Was the sum too small ? It might 
have been easily increased by private contributions ; 
and, till the monument is erected, the province is 
disgraced. On looking at the bastion where the 
General and his gallant Aid<»de*camp are buried, 
I attempted the draught of an inscription for the 
monument, should it ever be built. 
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Why callfl this bastion forth the patriot aigh, 
And starts the tear from beauty's swelling eye ? 
Within its breast intrepid Brock is laid ; 
A tomb according with the mighty dead : 
Whose soul, devoted to his country's cause, 
In deeds dT glory sought her just applause. 
Enroll'd with Abercrombie, Wolfe, and Moore, 
No lapse of time his merits shall obscure : 
Fresh shall they burn in each Cai^adian heart. 
And all their pure and living fires impart. 
A youthful friend tests by the hero's side*; 
Their miUual love death sought not td divid& 
The Muse that gives her Brock to deathless fame. 
Shall in the wreath entwine M^Donnel's name. 
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It is supposed that the Falls of Niagara com^ 
nienced at Queen^on, though they have gone seven 
miles further back. The banks of the river give 
some weight to this supposition : they are chiefly 
soft strata, mixed with stones, which water could 
soon wash away* After rising the Queenston 
heights, the country becomes as level as below 
them. There is an appearance of a mountain on 
one side only, and the land beyond it is called a 
table land. 

We passed Lundy's I^ne, on going to the Falls, 
where General Drummond, with a very small part 
of his forces, fought the whole of General Brown's 
army, on the evening of the 25th July, 1814, and 
beat bim off the ^eld. Next morning the American 
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army fled, bttritiilfg itld'deis(tl*5ylilg** tfiteif' p^Wftions 
and baggage, tawards ^ort IlKrie, claiirililg; tever- 
tbeless, a glorious* victory. . Aa it was difficult to 
get even thei^oouflrtrytnen t{xbeliev<e«that tbay^had 
gained a victOjr«f^ by Fiiniiii^a^rayy siMn^^ their 
generals oflgyfed td*^Ve evitf««\«?cff itJf trtitflr; but, 
being parties concerned', tHeIre' w^^ stiA'a^defmun 
On reaching the. Falls,. J found tile tied of tlie river 
a solid rock o£liB)0«8tone,r. so that; tbeir^ progress 
backward mtostt'be very^ sloiir;: bitt that* tbeir ap* 
pearancecttslttg^^grfeatty ii etidwr fltofif ^tbe con- 
current testitootty of tHb tfeigtft>crtiriiig'ifaHabit&nts, 
and the vast portions of the rock which are now 
and then falling down. Wishing to go below, I 
clambered down the precipice, about half a.mile 
fftfitt the Fklls } but' my* brbtheritot5fteU«g''a^8uffi. 
ciefnt cofdfiSence' tfo^follbw we, Pdotftt^retdrtfel}} andh 
we ptocetded tb Blrfcl? ItocH.' 

r, • . . 

THe ridfe^till'cdi¥tiift]'«»'bfeatit!ftil atottg t^rtvel9< 
but th'^^d&tirit^y isinatiter flWt; It >«itirtdiirif'by tli«» 
tiiuewe readittiA Blacli? R^'dc ; Vfe^th»efth>e pnvv^ 
fortHe^tfi^Htt^dettt-tttiT^d tt>' vi^«BUflMOe, onithei 
Atneridan sidfe, iU' tHe' momingl 

June 25, passed the river at six o'clock, which is 
hefiB' vety ^id^} w^Ikeid'to BuHdde^ c^«tft fH>m 
tKiB feity neari;^ 't^*o mil^i^ THe* toim'\nertaaifs$f 
ifrondei'ffalFjr : the' litoaie*; • tfwrtiy • <^ theth' €*Aga«^ • 
tHb' greater outnb^ -of tirick,. af)Mi>«: alH -^eettiilt 
siac^ tW war i fovtm tbMi- had'-'tke^'iAiilbif ilbe^t^ 



he borate iftretalkttcW'fbr* ^ir^bi&iMhrg'bf ^NIAgiWi*^ 

fartnepj \vlio' tive9'ri»oitt ibuftbetiinilMi fMtti^Ottl&i- 
loe, on the shore of LaUelMdi 1)«i»^ldteflltt»< 
had just returned from a journey of nearly four 
tMoussmrd iniltai to'lbot^fc^a>n«W smtlmii^ Aire 
yxnp rt^P oonribrtublb ^ Y^s^y btti Ii tiadt* tf< goodi 
chanc&^of selUng^oiy itnpmvettimt^ and i meUm^ 
toipurciiMe^ a Ibi^r' muAsf^^ ofi Timd%^ YuMi ami W»i 
old" to tMnk 'of'ar mr^settlMti^fft. < ^ Bttt()»y oAiiid^M*-' 
Wdl, what' success ^ I w^nvtbrou^ ihe^StavMauit 
Ohio, MisBourii andUtie^niindsr bist^ I s»ti)Jltl«>ad;«' 
vantage in changing ; the people, in nunft'^nmt* 
were squalid and miserable : some had large crops, 
bu(^ M^ maridMl* How do^ you> like> llh«ft praivicfs ? 
Some'of^tliMS ane rMf aHd^ dryrin* the: upptMr ]|»t9i 
of tbe^ Missouri'}' bnt^ they are* cmmnonly vrnt^aaidt 
unhealthy in the iSttfbe' oib HHncrin- How^ eaa .y0a^ 
acocrunt fbr ttree^' not growing' upoHitteennr ?r Th^ 
shallbwfiess' of tbe soil'; yetf th^ son^ thai etosli ir* 
deep, and no'tn^s^growi The^greatfenpaatr crf^thei 
Illinois^ is^ flat aind^ marshy; no' 9tr(9ams for?nsiUir»< 
Tbei:idfr of^emigration is'^tnldng a^ difibttmti direto* 
tiodi to' the Allri^ama avd'MissbuHitM^iJtbmni; Ijo^ 
deed the miseries whicif dtcrnt oi^ the new sMtfami 
from old America hav^ to suffer; from siisboess, a»d( 
tKe'watrt of alPtbosef^con^fortSi tb iitrtiiohthe^'fairvia' 
been accustdttredj b^gfir^ tb l^e* ktkKWiii Md^ hwe- 
checked* emigrsftionf to a' very <!Miidi^r«bl0 degree*^ 
For my part^ cather'shame^, thaii a>desire t^ rema^iii 
indhced me tO' maker a" cdndltiomi bafgaim far 
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about two thousftod acres of lanii in Missouri State } * 
but, on my return^ I found it impossible to dispose 
of my faroiy and I am well pieced } for I shall bo 
more comfortable tp remain. 

He complained bitterly of the banks : one at 
Buffa^loe had just failed, and ruined half the neigh« 
bourhood» X am come to town to^^day to pay five 
hundred dollars, for putting ipy name on the back < 
of a bit of paper, for. my next neighbour, who re^^ 
quested this &vour for threes days only^ The 
banks induce pec^le to get into their debt, and 
ruin follows. 

There are two booksellers iii Buffaloe, each of* ' 
fering for sale a . large assortment, of bodes, many . 
of them well bound, and valiisd)le. One small 
work, entitled ' Letters from the British Settlement 
in Pennsylvania,' attracted my atteotion» and I pur-' 
chased it The book is written by ^ Dr* Johnson, 
and draws, in the most fascinating colours, the ad*^ 
vantages of a track of land, consisting of 40,000 
acres, purchased in the western part of the State of 
Pennsylvania, and to be settled exclusively by Eng? 
lishmen. The land averaged four dollars per apre, 
price enough for the sterile soil of this part of 
America ; a deduction of the price to the amount 
of 25 percent was to be mad^i on prompt payment. 
There are, nevertheless, many useful remarks in 
the book, of which I have availed myself in tran- 
scribing this i but the praises he bestow? on his 
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settlement are greatly exaggerated. He blames 
Mn Birkbeckfor Biis^statetneiitSy Bnd the folly of 
bis choice ; add with gfeat truth. It is a flat un« 
healthy country, where there can be no mills, the 
waters of the rivers running slow, and over-running 
their banks in sprii^- and autumn* 

We continued two boors ' walking round the 
town, admiring the rapidity of its growdi. The 
lake opens on its west end with great magnificence, 
but there is no harbour; and the violence of the 
swell prevents the forming of one^ as it brings such* 
quantities of sand, and would immediately fill up 
any basin th|it could be dug. 

There is great diffieoltyan fixing npon the mouth 
of the great canal, now cutting frtoi Lake Erie to 
the city of Albany, whether it shall be at BuffiJo^ 
or Black Rock. The great objection to Bufialoe 
is, that the canal would be exposed to the storms, 
and have its mouth filled up six or eight times a- 
year. The itnpediment at Black Rock is^ the 
strength c^the current before yen can get into the 
lake, which is so strong, that the steam^boat re* 
quires assistanee from oxen to enable her to stem it* 

In turning a comer, we met the farmer with 
whom we had breakfasted, with a fine, looking in- 
telligent old man, neatly dressed ; and we ^ent 
•back to the inn with them, to rest half an hour, 
previous to our return to crpss at Black Rock to 

Q 
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GaaadAy M the 4ay wm ^extvMMly bo^ Spericnig 
ef tbe ^2mk\f the farmer .promiMd tfie iSMHtrjr ha* 
mepaeadvAbteiges Aon ito leperMion : Ahdl itn^ouU 
Vrisg die Li&ef^ Mk were, to New Yevk j afti Ihet 
the W6itef« ifliMibitftate ivMiU mw iN^gitt to 4OTte 
the sweets of a good inairk^» I have nothing to ^ 
but to bring my flour down to the canal, and if I 
fet my pi*ice> well and good f tf net» tisteen days 
earry npie to New York, and tbe «aMe .mmber re« 
stoees me i&«iy AmHy^ AH e«ir cittaMs oa I^ahQi 
£iiiis, Miobigaiif aed Siiperiar« will have New Yoric 
a» vtbe^«Mi4iet for thehr produoew the gnent tmf otimm 
framjwbich Ihey muit ebtein dl Jfaetr supplies* JA 
will unite the Union mo^e .{fmly togETtber; and 
leave us nothing to regret that the free navigation 
nfti^eStm littwmace i» not «eipeB to alL As to Ca^ 
Bad(ii and especti^ Mca»breal» thia imdertaki^g is 
extremely 4elrioie»tal. Ne ^oduce wiH proceed 
kk -tkml diMctioQ after the opening of ibis canBl— 
all wM pa06 and Mpass to New York« Instead oC 
giving the |i>as^le on yeur aide aigr poriioii of our 
business, w« shall be gettn^ theira* Tbe voyage 
dowa to tbe sea vriii be so ^artate* aadttbe expeaae 
so smmU, as to pneclude tbe possibility of any com* 
pietirtion^ We daaU be ^le to tabe a barrel of flour 
from any part of Lake Erie to New York for a dol- 
lac^ wb^e at preseol: it 4»nnot be taken &i half its 
value. 

I<do BOt aee ^uite so many advantages» friend 
Jao^ aaid ti^ elderly geBtleeaan i they ace, in my 



optDiM» gnMy o¥§MSLt^ TMi cmA mift ^ 
more good to Montreal than to New York : it pEMM 
ses at one place within ten miles of Sodus Bayi on 
Lfthe OHtarkv ftom wht^ ^ Itftml cot df iwi^way 
flMiy be eM9tntct0d } floitr mf W iwkm out <if tto 
diiiat, and put Off bMrd the 8tMn4MMit» «i thmoi^ 
peiteiy pev barrri > aiid m it i^ diettptr to CMty 
produce from tske Ontario to M ootoariy tlMW by 
Ibe cMAl t0 Kew York, should tbi» nNNrketo of thoM 
ti9a dittef bo mfsuA^ t^ie fi^nm- wili hinfe the pfe« 
fefmce. BMides» ^e canal wiH tt^m flraeb aaf* 
Ikr tlMMt the mtr St. Ltwi^eiic* ( and famee w«i 
lurw km time to pas^alon^ with our prodticf^ thaa 
hy the Idles and fivers, or Kving wa^Wn. It is sa 
easy (tunii&g to us), genti&ime% to improve the nm 
Tfgafjon of the 9t<» Lawneoee, Aat alt our aAria to 
divert the trade will prove in vaitic And it is well 
that it should be so ; for the produce of the vast 
coudtrtes which sunwwd t»f wiH be eoom^ for 
both* It is^ nidC aa an iMCnuoaat of eooimerorthat 
I adnfeira the canal wbieb we are diggnqf^ bat aa 
an emMem of peace«. Had wa net de^pmei of 
conqiierfng the Cana^uiy the hope of wbicli ptoi* 
difced the feite war, tbi* great* work bad never been 
eommenced. We were fliodr pleaaed w^ the 
candottT ar»d good seme of this old genttataaor $nid 
took a cordial leeve* On our way to Bbipk Rock, 
I made en^iry of my brother coneemiag the kn* 
provemeFYts necessary lo remler the waters of tbe 
St. Lawrence navigalrfe for vessels of bmrd^i, par- 
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) ticularly steam-bo^; and shall condense bis in- 

formation, 

I • * ' 

• V 

' Ships can come up to Montreal ; but here dan« 

gerous rapids commence, and continue nine miles. 

f The canal, to avoid them, may require a length of 

ten miles; and is now banning under an inqor- 

' porated company. It is to pass behind Montreal, 

and have a lateral cut firpm the St Lawrence, at 
the entrance of the town. Tlie ground is easy of 
excavation, and the supply of water inexhaustible : 
in two or three years it will be opea for tninsportf 
The whole expense is apt expected to exceed 
L.80,000 ; . and such is the trade that must pass 
through it, that the stock-liolders will, in two or 
three years after it is in operation^ share their maxi* 
mum, or 15 per cent. 

Lake Ontario is reckoned 200 feet above the St 
Lawrence at Montreal, which may be divided into 
three unequal parts. From the head of the St. 
Lawrence, where it leaves the Lake, to the Rapid 
Plat, a distance of 90 miles, there is not more than 
40 feet fall ; from the Rapid Plat to Lake St Fran- 
, cis, a distance of 40 miles, there is a fall of 55 ; 

the next 26 miles, called Lake St Francis, shew 
some cuKirent, and may give a declivity of six feet. 
From the Coteau du Lap to Lake St. Lewis, nearly 
22 miles, the fall may be estimated at 57 feet } and 
the Lachine Rapids 42 feet, in a distance of twelve 
miles. It is obvious that much of conjecture enters 
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into this calculation j but it will not be found very 
wide of the truth. 

To allow sloops iand steam-boats to go from Mon- 
treal to Lake St. Francis, two canals are necessary, 
of about equal difficulty — the Lachine canal, just 
begun ; and the Cedar canal, of much the same 
length. This canal commences near the junction 
of the Ottawa, or Grand River, and the St. Law- 
rence, * and enters ^Lake St. Francis near the east 
end. The estimated expense, L. 75,000; so that 
L. 155,000 would cure all the defects of the St. 
Lawrence within the limits of Lower Canada. The 
impediments in Upper Canada are less consi- 
derable; it is not thought a greater sum than 
L.60,0Q0 would be necessary to remove every im- 
pediment. But the provincial revenue is too limit- 
ed at present to admit the disbursement of this 
sum, small as it is, and great as the advantages must 
be to the colony. The House of Assembly, in 
conjunction with the legislative council, sensible 
of these advantages^ and their present inability, 
have petitioned his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, through his excellency Sir Peregrine Mait- 
iand, for a grant of 100,000 acres of land, to assist 
in such improvements; and as the request goes 
home, favoured by his excellency, there is littte 
doubt of its being favourably received. 

Now, this quantity of land, if located in a fa- 
vourable situation, will sell for two and a half dol- 
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L.25(X> beyond our estimate of the fieotsMry .u». 
provements. But, should the sum wanted exceed 
.tittBte»«r twelve iJioiisaid i^iiadi^ iw piirttcRilar 

v§ry mUkigl]^ pr^vid« for Jlliii «iiil4qKf»oy> 

fiftvtfng ifauib Alt 41 «mftll #»f ew^ iifimed a 4tf0(ft 
^oaimiHiigfitiM l^eMww Nwgiu« ^94 tbe «cK3^siAf 
ill^ WSit^i^t .a^jAGt in tW juQCl;jbli 0f |:he tvo 

iLifces £Mf ami Qntan<^ wbich m^ he mcfe ejM% 
^Ifeeteil thw 49 poiiH3Pon}y ^fl^p^wwd* Tl^^srt m^ 
«iveral iwffe^ of ii^e 1[3tHpjf9iK» «^p it is j^av^gabte 
^ vesielp t9f anf Miispniih)^ ^z«^ Witfcw $&wn 
ISJtes ^ X^ak9 O^aijo. IBv ihir^ milfis tjh« <%ifi- 
|Mhw feaemM«# iH wn»l : tint 4furwht ^ wt i«VPr- 
«8ptlblef #Qd v«ry Uttjk '^i&atod ^ r^mt tke 
nkfixm^l ilM^t Mi4 witiioDt ^trwti^D* A «aml 
«f Ipwt^o #«li^8 mmU rest^t^ (h^bfMi4<of4^ 

Th9 ^^ig^jt ^ fthe i^U, fpsithin « di^Rc# i>f two 
«wn0s ftf Ab^y ipckfj, #U ^wy wpr «o« 4wio(N«r« 
)m m pmmg APd i-e^^msing ^t|>w^ f»»iii 4» fomt 

#llt a rajii^vmy m m»fS ^diwit^e^f^ ?ihe .bwjp 
at the end of tJm mn^ 4kQv^i ^ >lpr#i^4 #t «9we 
distance from the top of the hill, making the rail- 
viray, mob it» mw^ing^ sAh^uJ: four <oi\m» be^e it 
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totidQ of Ib^lMght #f MO ftet would iMdfy be 
ptmptibleki tbi» dtstaooe. TliecaBil» fborteeii 
fliilw hmgt wHH CO0I L.40,0CX>; and the TuUnwyp 
Sow flrilet, L.10^000 i aqd L.lO,a00 Ibr storta end 
wharfe»i»ibfmk)g en HRP'^S*^ ^' 1*60^000, fer 
joamig tbe two Leket. 

After pessing i^te Leke Erie, to wbiob febere is 
na diflleultyy fraia the month of the Chippawe, 
M:cept a inila of t$ifid water at Blaok ]%ock» the 
aav^^alien ie cipen through Lakes SfncUirt Huron, 
and Michigan ; and a triffikig expense at the strait 
of St. Mary» will enable vesseb to proQeed into 
Lake Superior. 

There is one other improvement connected with 
this line, whkh I consider of great impertanee to a 
large and wealthy section of the province, namely, 
a communication b^twe^a tbe Gr^ind River and 
Chippawa. The Grand River is navig^lble for 
boats to a great distance from its mouth. It 
abounds in mill seats of the best description, ca« 
pable of turning any machinery whatever ; and the 
country through which it runs is of the first quality, 
and must, in a short time, become rich in the pro- 
duction of grain. It would, therefore, be of infinite 
advantage to possess a water communication to 
X«kfi Ontario, whiclj may be. ^ffoctQd by a canal ff 
five miles in length ; for so near do the Grand River 
and Cbippaina approa^ to one another. This 
would complete the in»i» lUie of i«ternai navigation, 
MmI hnmg the greater part of th^ provinoe dose to 
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the ocean. What is peculiarly encduraging, theri 
is no expense to be incurred which can be considered 
beyond our reacb« The communication between tte 
two lakes will not be required for a few years* as 
the surplus produce^ for some time» will find an ii»* 
mediate market among the new settlers, who are 
flocking in great numbers to the London and 
Western districts ; and b^ore that period elapfses, 
the provincial treasury will (enable the legislature 
to appropriate, without any difficulty, a sum suffix 
cient to pay the interest of the capital laid out in 
making the canals, r^ul-ways, &c. 

Recapitulation of expense to effect this great object 

In Lower Canada. 
The Lachine Canal, - L.80,000 
The Canal f>f the Cedars, * 75,000 



Total expense to Lower Canada L. 155,000 

In Upper Canada. 
Rendering the river navigable . . 

from Cornwall to Prescott, 

by short canals, deepening 

the rivers, &c. - L.60,000 

Connecting Lakes Ontario and 

Erie, . - - 60,000 



Total expense to UppeV Canada 120,000 

The grand total of opening a communi- 
cation between the great Lakes of 
Canada and the sea, - - L.275,O00 
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A ihim not equal to the expense of many small 
canals of England ; not even beyond the ability of 
many individuals, wbo would soon make an im- 
mense profit by a veiy moderate charge on the 
fboatSi raftsy and vessels, passing through these 
canals, for a limited number of years. 

The benefits that must soon flow from such an 
extensive communication are obvious ; and the 
cheapness with which it may be done is wonderful. 
But this arises from the ease with which the canals 
can be supplied with water, and the little value at- 
tached to the lands thrdugh which they would pass ; 
most people would give what was required for 
nothing. But it may be said, that befbre the plan 
can be finished, the commerce of the western coun- 
tries will have taken a different chanflel. Were 
we to a€t vigorously, our improvements might be 
in operation two years before the great western 
canal ; but it is recommended chiefly on account 
of our own commerce. This country is growing 
rapidly, and her productions will in a short time 
be very great. The commerce that may come 
through our waters from our neighbours I consider 
adventitious— it may be prohibited by their laws. 
Let US' stand upon our own bottom, and improve 
for our own benefit. If our water communications 
are found beneficial to our neighbours, and induce 
them to bring their produce to out marketss so 
much the better; but this ought not to be otir 
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moving prkieiple* Tber« U every reaBotk U> be- 
lieve, that tbe grmt wMteni eaqal will be of more 
benefit to Moofcreel tbaa to New York.; beettuw 
the Montreal ooerchants can afford to give, grei^ar 
prices fof pnxvmmn of all ]uod% which they 
carry to the Weft 



It baa ffoquMlly.been m^^ by nm.^ Intelli- 
gence and obMvyat'uWf that there ia oo oemtiy is 
the worid posfewtng so geod inUmd waiter ochmhif 
nicatioM aa the CanadMb But the pmcqial one 
which we have been deifiribiiiig ia liable t^ great 
ot^tMR im lime of war ^ it §^mtk in the gimter 
lMirt(^italiQe» th^ bomidary between tjie Brpvteeea 
and the United States^ and is Uabbi to totennyriaii 
dwiog hostilitiw. This waa found very detrfanott- 
tal in the^iate war ; and the cnmeMraioatioii bo- 
iwe«n Uf^er and luower Canada was fivquentiy 
cut off for a ttmos and the suf^Ues; tafcen« or geeatij 
delayed. 

Tbia pyggeated Ae propriety of qieaMg a water 
Monmiiaieation between Montreal aad Kingston^ 
by means of the Ottawa river. Ta ^rilitate tUa 
l^aii, tiie country faetwecB tha St LawcMor and 
Ottawa required to be settled ; aii4 aMOsdingly, 
it is filling with disbanded officera andi aokUees very 
rap{dly» who bav0 their lands assigned then in this 
traeti under the superintendanoe of the quarter- 
master-general. 



TJie fwv^yw^ w larjring <iut tibe C9i«)tiy in 
l^mishfpi^ #iid 4ivkiing it iat^ ]oi» f» ih^ Mfstti^m 

into tW Onniifsib if imvi^te ^ bp«te tJiwugb n 
giMt part of ifti <cw£ii3 4 that it mu9» f^ma ^ cbam 
^ }§kM i« tfie nMddle ^f ^ pemii3ii}ft (betwuao 
the two great nvimh ^hkh f4ua fiMvifr «s fwr <ap us 
Kingston. In fine» it is ascertained that fifty 

^ommimef^kift b^w^w Mouim4 w4 K>iBg«kw» 

mt% ihf ^Ko^^w of one w^fklg pliuce lof two 
foiiitflral )»ndB, #t (bo «9utb of tbe jR446«u/ where 
it joins tiU OtOiPfH* Otkar rff^«r#» xWMiiog intp 
the Ottawa, have been discovered) which facilitate 

«p iht ^9^y of Qt^olo «ifitjf wibfc ^iP^N^b €WDQ«t 
fco il«tMrii9teii$ 4mA ibi^ mn^ k^ oonti^Hed ^p ^ 

Trent into the Rice XoliiP!^ i todtPf •bf^ln^^d 
rivers, into Lake Simcoe, in the rear of York. — 

iRw9 fort^fm of itjie lilt* o£^ cnytsrijv ^^^ "i^he 

«Miniote<of «iho laipspv* li^ «B «up[p«M^ (but 9P- 
fwiiiil lAiwi wiNrajui wmiU (cvisr it #hMf«^ om4^ 
of emm^tdng 4im mimgfth w»t«f s rtlpon ^mmh- 
Of tiip froefikoMtty .of O0«<M» mA«»»l ^9m- 

munication as far, and even farther th^o iok^ 
Simcoe, there is no dbubt« 
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His Grace the Duke of Richmond, xvith a zeal 
for the impipovement of the Canadas highly grati- 
fying to the inhabitants, and worthy of his benevo- 
lent mind, has already begun to remove the impe- 
diments in the Ottawa, to where the river Rideau 
joins i]^ ; and, in a very short time, this route to 
Kingston will be commonly taken. 

June 25th, we returned to Black Rock; and, 
crossing over, drove to Fort Erie, famous during 
the late war, from the singular spectacle of an 
American army allowing themselves to be besieged 
in it by half their number of British troops. 

Having determined to take a more minute view 
of the Falls of Niagara, we stopped only a few mi- 
nutes at Fort Erie. On passing towards Chippawa, 
we saw the British commissioner and his party, for 
ascertaining the boundary, encamped on an island 
some distance from the shore. 

The village of Chippawa, through which we pas- 
sed, consists of very few houses, but neat and clean 
in appearance. We saw a great number of oak 
staves piled on its banks, and beheld several teams 
loading them to carry to Queenston, the head of 
the navigation, and then to be shipped iox Lower 
Canada. 

We asked whether it was possible to carry them 
so far, with any prospect of advantage ? < The 
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staves yoa see piled,' said a merchant to whom we 
had addressed ourselves for information, * are made 
by the farmers: when clearing their land, they 
cut up such good oak trees as they meet with into 
staves, rather than burn them. By this means, 
they are enabled to sell them cheap, and still be 
gainers/ * 

The lumber trade has always been considered 
one of the great staples of Canada i but I did not 
think that it could have been extended beyond the 
shores of Lake Ontario. The forests produce a 
great variety of different woods, fit for ship and 
house building, and all sorts of cabinet work.-— 
Masts of the largest size are procured easily, some 
128 feet long, and four or five feet diameter. Very 
fine oak timber is found in abundance, commonly 
straight, and excellent for pjanking ships, and staves 
and heading. The quantity will always bear pro* 
portion to the demand ; more especially since the 
diminution of freight and risk enables the merchant 
to purchase it on Lake Erie. 

The most beautiful furniture may be made of the 
curled and bird-eye mapple ; the cherry is nearly 
equal to mahogany ; the black walnut looks well. 
There is, besides, a great variety of species of dif- 
ferent kinds of wood, which will be found useful, 
as the country improves, and experiments are 
made. 
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THE FALLS, 



Mv brodier» aftar totne hawtatiaiii V€iituf^ 
ck&tvii the prec^ice ;; amir hamag f eacbed the lied 
of the fiver betaw, we were wt& #ewafded« It wae 
luiw that ttiy expectatioita wece realised; Mie 
height of the tock^tbe tfauiideriaf oT^ Fatt--^ 
the spray fertmng' in ma4iaw&«-*-the iWBt veloflie 
of water Mitrog oirer ^o ioipeiidmg piectpieev pfo- 
diiced a sensation overpovefingfy Mbikne* We 
paaied to the Aioericaa tide in a flat bottoiaed 
hMt, which appears to me tatlief daagerons, on 
accoant of the awell and agitation of the river so 
near the fall j the boat oogbt to be sharper. 

On the American side^ you are able to approach 
to within a few feet of the Fallt which is sosall in 
comparison of the Horse*Sboe, cr Main PalL The 
whole fall is divided by an island into two one^pial 
parts; and this on the American side may rather 
be turned beaotifuU than sobtiase* 

General Porter has made a flight of steps horn 
the top of the rock to the base, which is extremely 
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Mefal» &9 there was no getting up end down on tkis 
Side liefbre ; but it spoils tbe picturesque of tbe 
seenerjTi as H is enclosed in a sort of wooden frames 
oirveped with boaids. Tlie wild vine» or hop, mig^t 
be fiiade to shade it» mid thus restore the scenery 
to its foniier eobcelience* 

We went up the steps^ to view the bridge made 
by Generail Porter, to the isiandy which diirides tbe 
Falht mod is a v«ery great cttrfosity. Tbe water is 
ao rapid wbeie the bridge is built, that I was at a 
great iosa to ooojecture how.it could have been 
wected* On passii^ the bridge to the island, in 
oeder to have every possible view of the FaUs, we 
feond the hiits of tbe American oomnrissiooer and 
bis petty ibr ascertaining the boundary line. One 
of the gentlemen politely asked us to enter tbe 
tent, and drink a glass of \vine, which, we very 
tbaidKfiiUy dhd. The day beii^ very waitn, we 
were arach fttigued dimbing up and down the 
precipio^ I asked omnediately how the bridge 
was made? General Porter failed in his first at* 
tempt, a little higher up» but he was determined to 
proceed. Afler some ddilteration as to the best 
mode^ several pine trees of great length wm^ 
drawn to the bank $ their butt ends resting on the 
hank, their other ends projecting oirer the river as 
fitf as was judged proper, to make the fir^(|Hier. 
Tbe part of the trees on land being much heavier 
than the portion above the water, tbe whole was 
covered with planks* A hadait of widier work was 
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then inade» and was, with great difficulty, kept in 
its place; indeed it would have been . impossibles 
but that the water ran through it. Stones were put 
into it, and then a frame of timbers gradually put 
around it, piece by piece, and joined, and . filled 
with stones, till the pier became high enough and 
steady, by reason of the great weight of the stones. 
The crib, or frame of the pier, rests on the smooth 
rock, and preserves its place by its gravity or 
weight. This pier became.a resting place for other 
timbers, to project over a second portion of the 
river, to form the next pier, &c. and so on, till the 
whole bridge was finished, at an expense of more 
than one thousand pounds. The island consists of 
about eighty acres of fine land ; but it was rather 
as a public accommodation that the bridge was 
built. 

After conversing some time with the two gentle* 
men of the tent, whom we found very intelligent, 
and gentlemanly in their conduct, we returned to 
Mr. Forsyth's inn, to dine, on our own shore. 

Asl the steam-boat was to sail on the 26th, we 
determined to return to Niagara this evening, and 
on our way to visit the Whirlpool. It appears that 
the river has made an attempt to break through to 
the ifprth ; but not being able, it is forced to turn 
to the north-east, forming a tremendous basin, 
containing a dreadful whirlpool, from which no- 
thio^ can escape. Several trees had been in it till 
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they "were all worn ; when they went into the vor« 
tex, you were tired looking for their re-appearance. 
The banks are extremely high, and the \^ole scene 
awfully sublime. Some people are more struck 
with this than with the falls. 

We found at Niagara that smuggling is not un« 
known in this new country. The collector had 
made a seizure of some contraband wares from the 
United States. All produce or manufactures may 
come in, on paying a trifling duty ; but foreign 
wares and merchandize are prohibited. Now, as 
the communication between France and the States 
is open, French goods of all descriptions, and Chi- 
nese goods, teas, &c. are often smuggled into Ca- 
nada. The boundary is long, and it is impossible 
to guard it in all parts. 

A newspaper was placed on the table after din- 
ner, giving some account of the late expedition to 
the North Pole. The voyage has not been satis- 
factory, but it has determined against the possibility 
of ever sailing through the Polar seas into the Pa- 
cific Ocean ; for, if any passage exists, it is in too 
high a latitude ever to be free from ice. If merely 
reaching the Pole were an object of importance, it 
might, I think, be accomplished, said a gentleman, 
who I found had been, in his youth, an active fur- 
trader, and passed several winters in latitude 69% 
It would take two years : the first two depots^ of 
provisions might be made, one at 80, and another 
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98 high a» 85^. The sdcoiid summer we m^ht pro* 
eeed m esrly aa ptissible^ pass our depots^ and make 
ouff way to the Pole ; going by rivers as far aa we 
possibly coold^ and iben with band-^sleigfas dra^^g 
our canoes, when sailing was not practicable* It is 
not probable that there is much, if any open sea» at 
tbe Pde ; and we mq(ht easily carry provisions to 
knt us from 65 to 90% aisd back* Repeated trials 
night be necessary before tbe object was aecon^ 
plished i and it might be fimiKi that tbe scGoad 
▼oyage, from 80 to 8S% where the depot of provi>- 
sions^ &c* was made, would he better ii» winter than 
lAsnttnnien During the winter^ it is very lig^t 
about tbe Pole^ and in aU the northeni r^iow ;. so 
that the supposed darkness, from the absence of the 
'Son, would be -no impediment. With dining and 
conversation,' the six hours, that we were in the 
steam-boat passed agreeably ; and we found our* 
selves at York in time for tea* 
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What is the Slate of Religion ? 

Tsfi provkief^ wad flrist dotted by diflbftndtd efol^ 
dieri i^tid loy^iisu* Thosfe pd^pie w^r^ supfilted 
irith pi^dvisimiB 4iid ttfiplettiedtii ^ hmbMidry by 
goV4i^tnii6!it } but» beiti]^^catMt«dOtef an iti^Men^d 
«wfae«i, h' wft$ ll»t do eafiy td?«df6iliiMer t^^ «h6if 
»piritoal waoM. There were only two ^Vitgytineti 
m tbe^ )^o?iiui€i for iMny ydfti^, om df the Cburch 
of Ellwand, which is the estaUiihed dhui^bi Mid 
one of the Church of Scotland. 



' Wh^n the province of Quebec wm divided; the 
IsAtijg ligmfied hii^ititetttion t^parliaiAent of making 
Mine pfQvibion f6r^a protectant elerg^, by which 
the ]people might et>joy aU the beheita d^ Yeligk>ub 
instruction, without being put to atiy serSdU^ e^ 
pense. For this purpose, he devoted one-seventh 
of ull the lands in the provlnwv '^ 
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To folk>w up khh pious atf{l*b0ffevbleiife tdeMcrr^; 
and to encourage the ^^ablisbmejat with mbfe ddo* 
veniende^ a bishop of Quebiec wm a))|^ointed, re- 
taining the former n^tte of the cotony/th«t both 
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provinces might be included in the diocese. The 
established clergy begin to increase: there are 
at present twelve in this province ; a great number 
is expected from England ; and three or four 
young men belonging to the country are prepared 
to take orders, and others have commenced their 
studies. 

All denominations are completely free^ for there - 
19 no political power conferred upon the establish- 
fp^nt. Presbyterians^ Calvinists, and Xutherans, 
h^ve a right to marry, on proving themselves^ to the 
sajliisfiictlan; of the qunrter^sessions, the ministers of 
a particular cpi^rc^tion. There are ' in the pt o- 
vince five congr^ational clergymen, six catholic 
clergymen, and a . very considerable number of 
me(b.o4ii^t preacherSt 

Tlie one-seventh ^ of the land reserved for the 
support 0f a c^rgy has hitherto been unproductive ; 
and thisi among other reasons, may have retarded 
the growth of the church.; but the prospects are 
Jbr^ghteiiiiig, a^nd a clergyman will soon be found in 
^ver^setded township* 

At present the clergy of the established church 
are paid by the venerable Society for propagating 
the Gospel in foreign parts.; . and» while government 
g^lMits lands in fee simple for nothing, few persons 
will take up reserves, except iA old settlements. 
But, as, the settlements extend, they will be more 
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sought after, and become' productive; so that, in 
a few years, there is eirery reason to beUev^ that 
they will yield enoogh to maintain a considerable 
number of clergymen. 

The livings have been lately inereased, throngh 
the munificenice of the British parliament, aiding 
the Society for propagating the Gb^iel in foreign 
parts, from L.1 50 to L.200 sterling per 'annum, 
clear of ail deductions. Since the war, the dimate 
is no longer deemed frightful, or the state of so- 
ciety nearly savage ; and the same difficulties will 
not be experienced in procuring clergymen from 
England, as heretofore. - - > 

My brother says, that, since the return of peace, 
a great change is observable among the inhabitants : 
many are become desirous of religious instruction, 
\«rho used to be cold and indifierent. In the old 
settlements, the majority of the people are getting 
comfortable in their circumstances; and though 
not able to spare much from their little earnings to 
support religious institutions, they would yet gladly 
receive the gospel, if offered to them. In many 
places, they are coming forward with a generous 
zeal, highly gratifying, to build churches ; and are 
soliciting, with anxiety, the establishment of a 
settled minister. The prospect of obtaining a re* 
spectable clergyman unites neighbourhoods toge- 
ther ; and when he is once fixed, and is of a mild 
conciliating disposition, he is sure to make a con« 
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gr^gation* For^ tlmgfa.dil^mg i« thw r^UgHmd 
loewa, or rememborag tbtfe tlieir pi9rQi»to wejr^ at- 
Ikcfaed to diflfereotprincqiledft flome ttfty* fw » tioM^ 
keep aloof, yet the presence of a smiiiit^r» who 
merits their esteem, by answering their doubts, and 
r«moiriuig thatr sorupks, gradually irim them oter ; ^ 
imd when they become acoustdmed to the form ti^ 
nforsbip* and hear fajm explaiiimg the doclrtttea of 
tiie gospel, tbey ^91 icon cottect around him» imd 
consider themselves his flocka 

No man iM^d hctitiite coming to Canada, qq ac- 
count of rdigtoQ ^ if of the estoblii^d church, he 
has the same privileges as before* ^ if of a diftrent 
denomination, he has full liberty. 
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EDUCATION. 



It bai betci ymidy remarkedy thut it wai iseiserved 
for the Chrirtian rdigion to suggest aDd put ki 
practioe tlio scrUime unork #f educotiag a whale 
people-— to ooaMDesice uiMx the diild's firs* dUrara- 
ings of reason, and continue giving it instruction 
till it reached the grave. AjocovAk^yi the Chris- 
tian church has, in «evary oeoatry «viiere it btsbeeii 
ei|»liitshed, shewn a feecomiiig^^ soUciltiide fbr i^ 
educatkm of jrout^ ; and beea at gMSit pains «ti 
directing their jninds to |t knowledge of tke leadti|g 
and iesportant doctrines of the bciy scriptuws. 
Nor is the praise ef this conduct confined to oot» 
font is due to aU 4ieiioniinations* The views of 
some may be more liberal and extensive tiian 
others ; but, as far as regards religious instruction, 
all w€ agpeed. 

It IS nut easy to appreciate the irart advantages 
vesuteing from such knowledge, evein when i^oninsd 
to its simple e&ct of enlarging the understandings 
and elevating the sentiaiei^s ; but when pury?if>d 
en Cbriitiaa views, it habibiates youth, fisim (A^ 
earliest infancy, to proper government and disci- 
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pline, and qualifies them to enter life with advan- 
tage. If they attend a public school so conducted, 
their manners are formed in a society of consi* 
derable extent, and under many salutary restraints 
and regulations. '!]^hey are brought into a field 
similar to that in which they will afterwards act, 
when they become members of a larger society. 
The behaviour of every individual is placed under 
the vigilant review of a great number of his equals ; 
and motives and restraints are here employed simi- 
lar to those which are found so powerful and bene* 
ficial in directing the conduct of mankind. 

. In this country th^ great excellence of such an 
, education, flowing oAaturally from a regular esta- 
blishment of Christianity, or a numerous clergy, 
-whether paid by the state, or supported by the 
people, has not been experienced, on account. of 
. tbe slow progress of the church ; but, tliough this 
.has been a sore hindrance, more has been done 
than, under such circumstances, could have been 
expected. 

Soon after the formation of the settlements, as- 
sistance was offered by Lord Dorchester. Lands 
were afterwards set apart, to support a University 
. and inferior schools ; but these lands have not as 
, yet been productive. In the mean time, several 
respectable ^seminaries were established, and a 
great number of small schools, throughout the 
province. 
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In 1807, a law was enacted, eMablishing a school 
in every district, in which lli« classics and mathe* 
mattes were to be taught ; the tetfcher to have a 
salary of L.100 per annum* This law has been 
very beneficiaL Eight superior schools were esta- 
blishedi one in each great division of the province, 
where young men receive such an education as qua- 
lifies^ them* lor the different professions; besides, 
these schools wHl become exceUent nurseries fdr 
the University. 

At present, the district schools are as flourishing 
as any public institution can be expected to be; and, 
if there are any comjrfaints, they are of a partial and 
local nature, which do not militate against theprin* 
cifde of the law. 

The legislature, finding the revenue greatly in- 
creased in 1816, a law was passed, containing many 
excellent provisions for establishing and supporting 
common schools in every village or township in the 
province. This law is about to expire ; and, in re- 
newing it, the legislature will, no doubt, alter some 
of its clauses ; one of which, < that there shall be a 
school in every town, village, or place, where twenty 
scholars can be collected,' is injudicious, as produc- 
ing too many schools of the lowest description. 
Several other amendments may be made, which 
will render it more liberal and efficient; and, at 
the same time, be accompanied with a very con- 
siderable diminution of expense. 



ISO .AYIBITTO 

I In a«d of wbitt tk0 Ivifdpnii of the legislature may 
coBitimie to h09U>n u$q9 the educftttoo of yi>utb» 
Bomethiag umj/poon bQ looked fiir ftoio Ihe benefi* 
.c«nce of tb« crown. . ^ . 

. It i9 iaoidepd said thuk a Ufiiverdiity is goioig to be 
aa<m e^tabUsb^d. depeadiog npoo Wd9.far itsMp- 
port» And futaire e9:teB«ion«. T^ vbfmt^r of the 
fNresent lieatenan^g^verfim^i wboi ^as liotMng mxie 
anxiously at heart than the promotion of f eligton 
and education throughout the province, gives cur« 

Tfincy to thA9 rwoeur. 

The plftn said to be in agitation is» to QOStOKerioe 
«iih priocapaJL or pireaidenti ^nd liiree or four 
professors ; these gentlemen to give two m Ihtee 
courses of lectures to difierent classes during the 
aeaeoDf from lUMHte of whidb coi&cses tbey will be 
jrelioved m ao>m 9a the funds admit of the appoint- 
ment <rf*additionai pr<rfe39Qrs# 

Two scbo}arships are to be attached to each 
4iatJiCtf by which* at the end of every two yeaars, 
the best scholar at th^ district school baa ian o^or- 
tiiaity of <4>taiiilng a acbolarabip at coUege» wbtidi 
will maiat^n bim four years* The number of echo- 
larships attached to ^each district to be increased, 
till they amouQt to fi>ur, or even more, if the re- 
venues of the University allow* In this manner 
wiU the door to a Ubeml education be opened to 
the pooler inhabitants ; and \ve may live to see the 
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<^ldr«tt of tke.:facmw .«nd OM<^aQic. t)luag;.the 
hi^isi^o&om.ia ihv cqlo<^ lift which Uw^ hav# 

by tti^ JofivastcA^t mti%v^t»o9» of Mt country* > 
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The ncM^ei^ity of sentog young men oufe oC |]^ 
pno^iQce^ tp fiiwh Uiaur ^ducsatioar Qtfgbt to ba i^ 
vmTod I'ibr ike fl|>eoimeii9 tJMt huve boemtrio^ 
bfMir^ dUitpfmnled.tbe jtt9t ^xpeatetioiia o£ tbeir 
fi»i«fidi« Few can Mpport the great (^peese of 
MQcting tbeir cfaildreii to Great Bnt$m i end pe- 
rental anxiety reluctantly truita tbem et such e 
distance from its care, observation, and controul. 
Jf they are bent tp the United States, there, ia iifiach 
reasontoftar that they wiil n^tuni with: fenlifiieobs 
ut^frimtdly to our diiia^eiM; eataibiiibinefits; aathe 
wholly ^y9tem ^f educatiqiH even to^ primary 9ebool 
booka. ill libat country^ ia pervaded, wilb perttieiotts 
potifctQS» breathing hatred to the parent states 

There ia no subject more importaat to iAkt true 
prosperity of the province than the cartiTul educa- 
tion of its youth } foe it is only by a weH in^ructed 
population that we Can eipeet to preserve our qh- 
cellent constitution, and our conoextou with the 
Britieb empire^ or give that reapectabiiity to the 
country whidi ariaes from an inteUigent magiatr&cy* 
and from public situationa filled with men oi ability 
and information. 
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ISie lft>eral prof^ssionfs now demand the esta- 
Mtshment of ^ Univemty* The church requires a 
long course of study, which cannot at present be 
obtained. Youi^ men designed ^for the bar, have 
not the necessary opportunities for preparing them- 
selves for that important profession • Tlie students 
of medicine, the sons of liberal merchants and of the 
more opulent landholders, would certainly attend 
a seminary on an extensive scafe ; ^tfd it is v^ty 
certain that, in a few years 3itet its establishment, 
more thsm one hundred students would be found 
at the University of Upper Canada. 

The present state of education consists of eight 
d^rict schools, at which upwards of SOa b6ys are 
nfow taught the higher branches 6f education, the 
classics, mathematics, &c« ; and the common schools, 
in which upwards of 5000 children are instructed ; 
besides a great number of schools of a similar de« 
scriptioii, to which the bounty of government can- 
not be extended. Sunday schools are likewise 
getting numerous, in which religious instruction is 
obtained by many who are not in circumstances to 
attend schoois throughout the week. No man 
need be deterred from coming to Canada on ac- 
count of the education of his children ; for he can 
get them (generally speaking) cheaper and as well 
instructed in Canada as at home. 
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QUEST. IX. 

The PopukUion — Mililia. 

This colony was at first settled by about tea 
thousand souls, consisting of disbanded soldiers and 
refugees^ at the close of the American rebellion* 
After 1784, great numbevsr came into the country 
firom t|i^ Unit^vStt^y whose' peculiiu' circrnn* 
stane^ fi^revented tbeoi from availing themtelvjea 
somitf of the king*^, bounty. In 1 790» the popula- 
tion -inms supposed to have doubled, and in 1800 it 
was reckoned aboiit 40^000, but entirely faiiii con<» 
jecture ; for, 'dltboiiq^h thpre isM kw by which an 
aocurslte jeturh of the > population . of each town* 
f^'p ought to b^ made ev^y year, it is seldom com^ 
plied with. At this time there cannot be fewer 
than 120,000 souls in Upper Canada; and if they 
double in fourteen years, as has beto supposed to 
be the case, there will soon be a numerous popuhu 
ilon by natural increase. But so great a number 
of €fmigrants are daily coming into the province, 
that it greatly affects the population ; and I am 
persusidefd) that the numbers are doubled in ten 
years, and will continue to do so for many yeai*s 
to come. In twenty years, or by 1 840, there will 
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be nearly half a miHion of souls in the province ; 
and in ten years more, a million. After which, 
the density of the population will, in some degree, 
impede the rapidity of the increase ; for it is only 
while lands are easily procured, that this increase 
continues so astonishingly great. 



MILITIA. 
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£v^ry male inhabttaaU i from jsticteeo years ^ 
age to 8ixty> iir; deemed capdbJeiof.beariag »ras$^ 
asdiiraat eiuroILhis name atta militia^&mD^ oq the 
6nt traiotkig day.of his divisioil, ^yingjft his mif^i 
has age, bis residence, and tbejpSM6<^ofn wbence 
became^ if a ; stranger ^ and tbote^wbo/iif^lect 
conipiymg / WkU this requisitton^ ! are /liUble to b4 
fined; 'PersOas above the age of .fifty* ^m not 
nqoiredtb bear arms, except on the. king's birfcb?* 
dayror 'in time: of war, otaay gfcat emergendy^ . 
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The colonel, or officer coin manding, may oati 
out his regimented itiilitta, in divisions, wbeu.b^ 
shall deem .it expedient; this provision is said tp 
be too much neglected. The townships getieraUy 
fornEl <me or more companies, and isev^al tQiwtK 
ships form a battalion^ which is ccimoiaAded by 
colonels^ and other subordinate officiersi as in the 
regular service. Forme(*ly, there wid a k>rd4ieu* 
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tenant in every county, vAu> comwandedf the whole 
militia, and who ranked a» full cotofiet in the 
field. He had the power of appointhig the officers^ 
but this has been changed ; and officers are now 
appointed by the lieutenant-governor, generally on 
the recommendation of the commanding officer of 
ibe battalion^ eommomcated through tbe adjutant- 
general of militia. There are no general officers 
in the militia ; the governor is fteadof the military 
as well as civil power. The regiments of militia 
are to consist of not more than ten, nor less than 
eight companies ; and these companies shall con* 
twD not more than £%, nor fewer than twenty 
men. The field-officers of such regiments are di^ 
rected to be a colonel, a lieut^colonel, and txrti^on 
To each battalion there must be attached an adju- 
tant and quarter-master; 

The law requires every militia<»man' to provide 
himself with arms, viz. a musket, fHiiil, rifle, or gun, 
with at least mis rounds of powder and bait j but thib 
ii^anction is indiffbremly complied with. Tbe 
whole militia of the province, able for ^rvke, may 
be estimated at 1 6,000 men. 



■ TAXES. • 

The people of Upper Canada cannot be said to 
pay any taxes* The duties on articles of consump- 
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tion are so trifliiig» as n6t to be felt } and, being 
chiefly collected at Quebec^ are scarcely known to 
one-tenth part of the inhabitants. 

There are a few small duties paid upon certain 
articles imported from the United States; from 
all which, and the licences on shops and taverns^ 
a small revenue is raised^ which is placed at the 
disposal of the legidature. 

The British pariiament still pays a large portion 
of the civil government of the province ; and most 
of the money at the disposal of the provincial l^is* 
lature is laid out in internal improvements^ and for 
local purposes. 

The road law, which obliges every person to 
perform a certain quantity of labour upon the pub* 
lie high*ways, in proportion to his means, and the 
county assessments, cannpt be called taxes ; the 
money arising from them is laid out within the 
county or tow^nship, and makes the property more 
valuable. In the session of parliament just finisbedf 
these laws have been modifie<{, and rendered more 
just in principle than before. 

« 

The road bill, as it now stands, recognizes the 
true principle of taxation, viz. that the rich should 
pay more than the poor. 
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&7 the asiessitient law, all lands granted in fee, 
or in Iea8e» are declared rateable ; so that all ab- 
seil tees* or persons living out of the province, who 
possess large tradks of land, and wbidi are becoai- 
iiig daily more valuable by the industry of the re- 
sident landholders and cultivators, will now be 
forced to contribute their share to the* common 
good. 



THE CONSTITUTION OF UPPER 

CANADA. 

The constitutiooi of this province is a itsin^tipt 
of that of Great Britain. ' There shall be/ says 
the 31st of the king, * within each of the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada, a Legislative Council 
and House of Assembly^ who, with the consent of 
the goi^emor appointed by the king, shall have 
power to make laws.' Bills passed by the two 
branches become laws, by the governor's assent; 
but yet are liable to the consideration of the 
king, who may express his dissatisfaction, at any 
time within two years. The governor has a vote 
upon bills paJRsed by both Houses j or they may 
be referred, by him, for his majesty's pleasure. 

t 



The legislative council consists of ten memberfl^ 
but they are never all present, 7 or 8 only giving 
regular attendancer The House of Assembly, con* 
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jvstiQg «£tmmly^Afe members^ wbd am diMM by 
the frariioldera in ike AUBateat tewos and ^eouMiti^ 
js in.the place of the Home of Cbidinonf* lEIie 
Memherg gf comititB ar^t ^hown bjrtheae whopof- 
aess real propcrty of Ae ammal value of forty ^Met 
&iga. The voteiB Ibr the towns mufit poaacn a 
homae or land of the yearly value of live poaofib 
sterling, or have been residents one year, and pacpi 
ten pounds sterling rent per annum. The Coun- 
cil and Assembly are to be called together at least 
once a-year ; and every assembly continues four 
years, tinleas sooner ^ssolved^ ivbick it is iti the 
power of the governor to dd» as soon and as often 
as he thinks proper* The voters must, if called 
upon, take ad oath that tliey a» qualified to vote 
aooordMUg to lay. 

The parliament vras in laession during my stay at 
y wk i aDdt having been irei|ttently an llie Houie 
of Coiumonsi I very easBy Accounted &ff the acora 
vhich aome wiiters have thrown upon colomal 
le^gislatiirea* But it is hardly fair to compare tbe 
pitrsons leiected for the Houae of Assembly to die 
members of the Honse of Gocmiioiuu And it ii 
easy to aay, that their means of information, their 
igwranee, their wwit of edacation, tiie narrowioess 
of their early coaoqptiona, their prejudioes and pas<- 
sions, disqualify them from becoming legislators ; 
b«rit laU this is declaiBitttsoa. I found aeireral of 
tfaeal mem of gre»t ibteUif ence ; and those whe 
had JMt posieaaed ao good opportonitiesi mre 



of the twp HoujiM 4id na(: ^jp»9P tp «« 4efipi wt 
ibr raaeting tii»e mojst «^xp^](eBt hwi? Ip^ed tj^ 
parliament ^wm «bp)i mons fepp«(t«Me thw I ^l^r 
peeled, md .dtMrvjfig 9f W9f^ ^uppprtf I w^s izi^ 
farpaed that tbe Hoii«0 of A99$ffl)bly, Batwitb$l»p4/« 
ing the rapid growth of tbp pro^lrm^i hf^s (fdd^ 
none to its numbers for many years past ; but an 
augmanjbatian as opw ^trnt^mpls^t^ ^ui4 wUh f^o 
dwdit, soon lal^ iplaeft. 

I shall 09t #oi$r into thf» policy pf divJ4u)g tbp 
two pmrioiMB, aad lte<09nmf dqw^ di^nUi^s (Lke^-p- 
by praAnoed, as my .object ikt tP give inform^tipA 
to emi^apts r; md tb«» uapeid^iQfiQtp^ nj^y b* vi^ry 
easily remmtsd by )t;be Imperjai ^nflmamti for it 
has rfttaified tbhe powt^r ^ iomkipg cpmm«rpial rp? 
giiibtiQns* 

. TJie 4&imiitm go^wnnvpt wtms^ 4;>f Jtbf Jie^tA- 
gfflveitQor^ ithe 9>riry ^Qwacil pf ^ire jxieqab^nr and 
thp crnvn oAcerff whfp spe^iaiiy ^ali^tl qpojp. 
Conaequestjy^ m ]&pgjli$b«)ra|i, p^WQg to ihispr^r 
rmoBf givaa up mtbiiig^e £|its 4own qn^er tb^ 
9aaM giorarmnenit as lat bwnp i and h^ wjU |li>d it 
ifleeasantJy jsuftlfiyed ili .pro^noting the |^opd of thf 
cbuatry^ Tb^ tf^utb 'ii$> tbere can bie only one in'- 
taccet cpomion io mii i ilu^ ik» dtQS^at aMthoritt^Sf 
«ivkb tbetfKcaptAW^ftbi^Ii^lM^^igPveriipr, are men 
residing in the country, who hav« little or no ex- 
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pectation of ever leaving it ; consequently, they 
are interested in promoting its prosperity ; and the 
only recommendation that the governor can carry 
^th him to England is, that, under bis administra- 
tion, the province committed to his charge bath 
increased in attachment to the mother country^ in 
wealth and population. 

During the remainder of my stay at York, I took 
short incursions into the country in different direc- 
ttons, and saw the mode of changing a wilderness 
into fruitful fields, in all its different steps, from 
the felling of the first tree on the lot, with the wife 
and children encamped under the thick shade of 
another, to the comfortable frame-house, and the 
large barn, well filled with the produce of fine 
fields, where scarce the stump of. a tree could be 
seen; The industry of man never appears to great- 
er advantage than in this operation. When you 
look at Upper Canada, now in many places full of 
inhabitants, large farms, handsome buildings, towns 
and villages rising, and reflect that thirty years ago 
the whole was a dismal wood, where no human ha* 
bitation was seen, or voice beard, you are filled 
with admiration. And what is said of Canada may, 
with still greater truth, be sa^d of all North Ame- 
rica. Upwards of ten millions of inhabitants are 
now living in comparative plenty and ease, where 
a few Indians, and the wild animals, procured a 
very scanty support. 
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' My brother had, by his exertions and encourage* 
ment among the people, caused a chapel to be 
built, about eight miles from York, where he offi- 
ciates once a month *, one of the young students 
under his care reading the service, and a sermon 
on the intermediate Sundays. On his day of doing 
duty, I went with him, and .was highly gratified. 
The chapel is built in a thick wood i the ground 
on. which it stands, and a small space for a burial- 
ground, having been cleared on purpose. This 
gives a most picturesque, and, as it struck me, a 
solemn appearance to the scene. The church is 
too low for its length, but it is very comfortably 
fitted up. The dimensions are 60 feet by^O: the 
pews are very decent; and, what was much betX^t, 
they were filled wilii an attentive congregation*--* 
As you see very few inhabitants on your way out, 
I could not conceive where all the people came 
from; and it was pleasing to hear the voice of 
prayer and thanksgiving rising up from the wilder- 
ness, I hope in sweet memorial, before the hord. 
The people were clean and neatly dressed, and iu» 
terested in the service* 

- After the sermon, the clergyman descended from 
the pulpit, and went to a small altar, erected be- 
hind it, ia the east end of the church. He then 
directed that those who were desirous of being bap- 
tized should approach. Never was I more astor 
nished than to see five grown-up persons, the 
youngest upwards of twenty, and the eldest perhaps 
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fattfi pMoeed tar ike tkmi In StfottMidr I Ikid 
tktv€t m6U » gr&fnhup peraoo htptiwAi excqpt 
Qtttt^ by %hO Aiidia])ti8t8 1 fos it is the orittvetttl 
pruMiM tci baptise cfaildrra a« booh wttm the j are 
bOilft M ^oe^le. The ffkleanntj be&re me Wm 
iMtr^ bift highly interesting : the eafan and deified 
a^OMOiBa «sth which the clergy nuin addressed tb* 
p&tikm^ to be baptiaocU the lively Appeal made. iA 
their witaesaeaaad the congresationf the sWeetneaa 
df olir Sttfkmr't invitation^ and the enootfrageineiit 
atid. ho^ wbichi be fete of their performng sineerc^ 
ly tHcf v«W( they wen tahing, from their oaawi^ 
^oliMtarily forward, aflbdted nie# even to tears; 
T#o 6f the candidates were dsssoived ia teara ; and 
the eotmtenanoe oi the didestr a lAan of rather a 
(rteiHf appearance, seidased for a moment convulsed^ 
by repressing his feeliogsw The congregation was 
fixed in attention^ atld seenied scarcely to breather 
And when they were taken one by oiie> and tkd 
wafer poured upon then)> followed by the sign of 
tW eroBs^ aeeotnpaiikd by tho BoAemn and intern^ 
itig wwdiSt * We receive this piMon into the congro. 
gation of Christ's flock, and do sign bim With tlM 
aign of the cross, in token that hereafter he shall 
not be ashamed to confess the £titfa in Christ crud- 
fled, Mi manfully td %ht under his banner agaiaat 
iiih tlM world and the devil^ and to conthioe Christ'a 
fliithfol soldier and servant unto Ufe'a end/ tbera 
y»U tt0t a seal present that did not sinoereiy cry^ 
AAeii« Th0 excitement was too great* to have 
cMtifittCd much longer j but out' Messed 
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never appeared to me before so beautiful and in« 
terestiog* 

On our return home, I enquired of my brother, 
whether such occurrences frequently happened i 
* Since the building of this church, I have baptized 
nearly four hundred persons, batf of them grown-up, 
sometimes fifteen or sixteen together/ It is al« 
ways interestttig to behold saeb coming forward to 
baptism-^it is eDeouragtif g to the dergyman } it 
seems to be »bkMitig on his tobourSi and » pioof 
that they' are not in vain. 
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QUEST. X. 

, Are there many Indians f 



.i 



; The npiinber of natives within the province is 
very small. Ther^is.a village of Indians in the 
lower distrioty who have a very cJonsidQraUe reserve 
of land left for their support^ but wbioh . is now 
surrounded by white settlers, and requires to be 
purchased by govemment ; for it is no longer of 
any use as hunting ground, while it impedes the 
settlements, and yields nothing to the tribe* 

Along all the back settlements there are scatter- 
ed families, or tribes of Indians, of the Missasagua 
nation, to whom the country originally belonged. 
In the western district there are still a few Dela« 
wares and Pottawatamies ; but the principal Indian 
settlements are two of the Mohawks, or Six Na«- 
tions; a small one, in the midland district, near 
Kingston, to whom a large township was granted at 
the close of the American rebellion. The larger 
division of the Six Nations is settled on Lake Erie, 
along the banks of a river called Grand River, which 
was purchased from the original Indians for their 
benefit ; as they, as well as the portion s^tled in 
the midland district, had been driven by the Ame- 
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ricaos from their possessions on the Mohawk» in 
the State of New York. 

The cause of the division of the Mohawk tribes^ 
when they came to Canada, was owing to Captain 
John, a native Indian^ of great courage and con* 
duct) and the most eloquent of all his countrymen^ 
and an acknowledged war chief, quarrelling with 
Captain Brant, who, though a most active and 
zealous and able counsellor, had no right to lead 
the tribes in war ; but who, nevertheleis, acquired 
an almost unbounded influence over the greater 
number, 

. The two divisions have kept up a regular com^ 
munication with each other ; and, notwithstanding 
% their dilBTerence about their chiefs, in time of wart 

all would have followed Captain John. Both 
these great chiefs had died before the late war, a 
circumstance very detrimental to the British cause, 
as they left no successors with half their inftuence, 
courage, or ability; consequently, the Mohawks 
were of little or no service. 

• « 

Tlie Indians are no longer a cause of terror to 
the inhabitants, but are disappearing very fast. I 
was invited by one of the principal superintendants 
of Indian affiiir8,'to witness the giving out of the 
presents to a large prcqaortion of them at Lake Sim- 
coe,-thirty-8iX' miles to the north of York ; and re- 
gretted very much that circumstances prevented 
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me from aeeepting this iovitiitioiL; Thvm lodipild 
are Missasaguas, who live Qii the borderjs of Lake 
Simcoe, and north, to Lake Huron, and come in 
once a-ytcar to get their a&aual p^eiente fram the 

. The custom of giving pcescsitt to tbe Indians in 
the neighbonrhoqfd of settlqineDM is coeval with 
tbe first planting, of North Amefiea Joy Burof^eans ) 
ttid at many of Use settlemants of this proviaee are 
i& oontiict with these fierce children of nature, we 
s«em bomidy both by honour and inttrestg to colli- 
vate a friendly intercourse with them, and,, in some 
measure, to contribute to their support . This is 
tbe miH^ reasonablei a(^tbe^hde country, which 
is tloiMF covwed with Europeans and their descen« 
daitSy was OQoe inhaibited by the Indiaii. tribe$» 
trtio have been dispossessed of it by mifans not tl» 
ways justifiable ; and who arei li«nioied i»i( papttcu« 
larly in Upper Canada* by the rapid progress of the 
whites^ 10 wch a maDoer^ at to derive little or no 
btneit from hunting on tbe lands rMerved for their 
use* The wild animals fly from srttkmmits bads 
to the deep and impenetrable forests. 

AmcMig tbe Indians in Canada there ar< 0t inre* 
sent no conspicuoua charactefa { aone of tbe efaiefi 
or warriors possess auy^ eommairiing tiiflueiiteb oc 
are remarkable for thetr doqaence* The Mo« 
bawkSf who are the most cultivated among tbe lit* 
tive natiraflf aeem to have rather deteriorated^ tlMW 
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im^^ifedi dlnci^ tbeis reBK>val to Canada^ No dma 
of note b«& atisea aooMg tine m Bince the dei|th of 
CAptftHi Brant* who was an eaitraordinary charactarf 
tiitet laijtod bimaalf* without any fiiinUyf oonneJuoBfl^ 
or aoy riaturi^ clalma to distinctaoii, (for tbeie are 
oatfcntial eVeo amdug Indians) to an emineoco 
whieh has not been oftta equalled^ 

In e peftoditial raltgious Worki the only one in 
Canade» I found a shovt biographical acoount ^ 
thia stegtthur warrior^ which cannot bo unaccep- 
table to my readeifti The reasooa assigned by the 
journalist for placing the lifo of such a aftan in a 
reUgious publication are* that be translated part ^ 
the hdy scriptures into the Mob&wk languagiff and» 
pmvioua to the Americaa rebelliol^ if as reli^ously 
inclined* The treatmeali bestowed upon the In* 
dians by the Bdtish has been at all times hnmanc^ 
Mtd \he greatest deference has been paid to their 
maeners and eusteois* Private persons have been 
prevented from purchasing lands from them^ ex» 
cept under the sanction and direction of govern* 
ment» by which the value received has been secured 
for their benefit ; and in all cases where the govern- 
ment found it necessary to purchase, it has proceed- 
ed upon the most fair and honourable principles. 
One great reason for keeping up the Indian de- 
partment is, to pay regularly, in presents and mo- 
ney, the annuities coming to the various tribes from 
the sale of their lands } and as individuals have but 
in a few cases been allowed to purchase, even under 
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the sanction of governmentt the purchase money 
has allgone^ without diminution, to the benefit of 
the Indians. And here it is worthy of remark, 
that there seems to be a disposition to beKeve all 
that the United States say in their own praise as to 
their kind treatment of the Indians, and to give the 
British government no! credit for any thing they 
have done ; but were the matter truly stated, it 
would be found that the Indians, wkhin the bounds 
of these States, bad been used most cruelly.-*-* 
Hie very Agents of government have cheated them 
out <^ the nominal prices given for their lands ; 
and goaded them, even contrary to their judgment, 
by continued of^ression and outrage, to wage a 
hopeless war. In fine, the policy of that govem- 
vient, instead of civilizing, is to lexterminate the 
natives ; and it has not hesitated, on many occa- 
sions, to massacre whole villages. On the contrary, 
the British government treat them at all times like 
children, and observe most religiously every stipq* 
lation «iM^tred into with them. 
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LIFE OF CAPTAIN BRANT. 

•Sib, 

* The sketch of Captain Brant, which you will 
find enclosed, deserves a place in your journal.—* 
He was at one time a sincere and zealous Christian^ 
He assisted in translating part of the holy scrip- 
tures into his native tongue, and intended to de- 
Vote his life to the conversion of his countrymen. 
He was afterwards corrupted by war, and bad com- 
pany, but his religious impressions were never en- 
tirely effaced. From a narrative of such a life, the 
most useful lessons of improvement may be drawn. 

I have neither the materials, nor perhaps the tz* 
lents, necessary to give a finished portrait of 
Captain Brant, for it would require no small por^^ 
tion of each to do justice to a character so variegat- 
ed and original : I merely attempt an imperfect 
sketch of this uncommon Mohawk, because the par- 
ticulars I have to relate are authentic, known to 
very few persons now living, and are passing fast 
into oblivion. 

It frequently happened, that some families of the 
six nations were seized with an inclination to travel. 
In this case they quitted their native place, and 
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gradually visited the other villages of the eonfede*- 
racy : Sometimes they went among the western na» 
tions» though totially uoaoqiiaiiited with 'their ta^n^ 
ners and languages ; and after an absence of many 
years^ returned to their native tribe. 

• 

This happened to be the case with CSapt. Brant's 
family, whidi had scgcmrned for severai yrnrs «i 
the bankfi of rtie Ohio ; hk mollier at length re* 
turned, with two dnldren ; Mafy, wlio li¥«d wl^ 
Sir Wffliam Johnson, and Joseph, the sdbjeet of 
this niemcin Nothing was known of Orant^s tA- 
ther among the Mohawfcs ; but it was gen«rafly a&* 
derstood that he was bom on theObio. Soon ^fter 
the rettim of this family to Cani^barie, the mother 
married a respectable Indaan, es^ed Carrihogs, m 
News' Carrier, whose Christian name waa Barnet, 
or Bernard; but, by> way of contraction, he went 
by fte name of Brant. Therefore, the ^ohjeet of 
our present enqmry, becoming ofBraat^s fam%, 
was known by the distinctive appeHation of finNpt^'s 
Joseph, which in process of time, was invevted, Md 
became Joseph Brant 

About this period, there was a school opened at 
Dartmouth, in New Hampshire, fbr the expross 
purpose of educating Indian children ; to this ee« 
minary, Brant, with many Mohawk children, were 
sent. In giving ati account of th^is part -ef his Kfe, 
Captain Brant used to compktn, <l>at tkte Rev. 
Eleazer Wbeelodc, the rector or sopenotendant cC 
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tlie 9cfli6ol» obliged tlie Isdiaii chil&iM to lioe eori^ 
and peflbrm other agrieulteral hbour, to sach an 
extent, that» on complaint, their' mothers thought 
it prudent to take them hoooe. At tfaie wmimry^ 
Brant learned to read, very indiftrently, m thf 
New Teatameot, and to write a little. Any ether 
proieSeney iviiich be aoqtrif ed in speUii^, readmg, 
and ^writing, irae wholly ftom his own aadusfaryi 
indeed he wwAd not venture to write nxj things 
Km* many years, without a dktioiiary and spelling 
ho(sk upon his table* . He used, when epeaktng of 
Dartmouth tolle^, to rdate with much pleasure att 
anecdote ^ one of his companions. William, m 
Mohawk, supposed to foe the son of Sir W^HIam 
Johnson, was ordered by Dr« Wbeelock^'S son to 
saddle his horse. Wflliam refused, alledging that, 
as he waa a gentieman's «on, it woidd be out of 
character for him to do such an office. 

< Do yon know,' says young Wheelock, ^ what a 
gentleman Js?' ^ I do,' says William,*^* a gentle- 
nnm is a person who keeps raoe*horses, and drinks 
Madeira wine, and that is what neither you nor 
your father do ; therefore, saddle your horse your^ 
self.' This story shews die discernment of these 
ytoung Indians, and dieir aptness, to learn good as 
weU as eiril, to be equal to that of other children. 
Indeed the haman mind, whether enclosed in a 
white, red, or fokck tafoeraaele, exhibits the eame 
qudt^ and powers, when subjected to simHar 
difieipltne ; and the scripture account, that we are 
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all the descendants of one cotnmon par^t* is qo^ 
raborated by the natural history of our spedes. 

Joseph Brant, having attained the age <£ fifteen^ 
joined the Mohawk warriors, undei* Sir WilKatii 
Johnson, and was present at the memorable battle 
of Lake Creorge, in which Sir WiUiaiii gainjed such 
credit as laid the foundation of his futur.e grtotnd»4 
Ci^tain Brant told the. Rev. Dr. Stuart, to wh&m 
he was particularly attadied, that, this being this , 
first action at which he was present, he was seized 
with such a tremor when the firing began, that he 
was obliged to take hold of a small sapling to steady 
himself; but thati after the discharge of a few vol- 
lies, he recovered the use of his limbs, and the com-: 
posure of his mind, so as to support the character 
of a brave man, of which he was extremely am- 
bitious. 

« During the winter of 1771,* said the Rev. Dr. 
Stuart to the writer of this narrative, / I first be- 
came acquainted with Captain Brant. He lived at 
the Mohawk village, Canajoharie, about thirty mile$ 
distant from Fort Hunter, where I then lived, and 
acted in the character of missionary to the Mo- 
hawks. On my first visit to the village where be 
lived, I found him comfortably settled in a gdod . 
bouse, with everything necessary for the use of 
his family, which consisted of two children, a Ison 
and a daughter, with a wife, in the last ^tage of a 
consumption.r His wife died soon after ; on which 
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* he came to Fort Hunter^ and resided with me a 
considerable time, ia order to assist me in adding 
some additional translations to the then Indiaa Pray- 
er Book. When we had finished the gospel of St. 
Mark, part of the Acts of the Apostles, and a short 
history of the Bible, with a concise explanation of 
the Church Catechism, I had orders from the So- 
ciety to attend to the printing of the whole at New 
York, at their expense. 

* The American troubles prevented this ; but I 
brought the manuscripts which I had prepared for 
the press into Canada, in the year 1781, and deli« 
vered them into the hands of Colonel Daniel Claus, 
the deputy superintendant of Indian afiairs. This 
gentleman carried them afterwards to England; 
and they were printed in a new edition of the Mo- 
hawk Prayer Book, with a preface, by the late 
Bishop of Nova Scotia ; that is, the gospel of St. 
Mark, and a very little besides, after the spelling 
had been altered to suit Colonel Claus' ear.' 

4 

. In the winter of 1772 and 1773, Captain Brant 
applied to Dr. Stuart to marry him to the half- 
sister of his deceased wife, which the Doctor de- 
clined, giving him the reasons that prevented him 
from complying with his wishes. Captain Brant, 
on hjs side, made the same apology that white men 
generally do for such connexions: he rjemarked, 
that she was only a half-sister ; that her near rela- 
tionship to his children, being their aunt, would in- 
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'^Bn tfOtEHSdftititnd d^gteetsf tmflerMSfs to ttiMfi, txf 
^fifham be pretend^ to be pftssit^nately food. These 
i^utDefits ncft preraifitig, be applied to ti GeraMi 
mimster in bts neigfabourfiood, wlio tied iAke knot 
^itArout any scruple. 

At this pert^ of hin life, Csrptftiii Braat litd w- 
Tious reltgiotis itnpneaBtons. He became a steady 
communicant, frequently acted ts interpreter, and 
promised himself that he would be eminently bene- 
^tftl to bis nation, by assisting to tmnaaijEe and 
tnake t%eai Christians. There is every reason to 
believe that be was sincere ; and that, if 'die «i«r 
bad not forced him into fnore active eeenes, be 
'would have been singularly useful. How detestable 
is war-^ow dreadful its eiflfects i^n the tempoml 
and eternal interests of man ; and bow ^roest 
ought every good man to be in praying for the 
speedy id»oliiion of this scourge of biimanity, this 
disgrace to Christianity. 

It is common among the five nations, for young 
inen to select a particular friend, who is to share 
Ibeir secrets, their prosperity, and, indeed, to be 
tjnite another self. Their notions of this kind of 
connexion are very romantic, and carried in prac- 
tice to an incredible length. 

Captain Brant hatj chosen a Lietrtenant Frevo*, 
a balf-pay, officer, in his neighbourhood, to be this 
particular friend. Howev^, at the commencement 
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of dM rebelltoii, lituteMmt Pnen»t r^oiaed tbe 
armjT, jund was ordered to Jamaica. Jcnqpfa often 
fafpented fais miaiiMrtaie in beiag dios eqiamlicd 
£mm bis ifriMid. Dr. Stuart ooee asbed faiai why 
faie oNiId not cbooae aootber friidiid ; but be 4aid 
that could not be« Tbe Doctor dion o&rad hiift« 
adf as a aubetitote i but fitaot said be mt^ CafAfAn 
John's fraand ; <of wbieh kind of friends there cad- 
not be a second in exieteooe at tbe same time» To 
convince Lieutenant Prevost of tbe coatmMuoe of 
his attachment, he procured a whole suit, or Indian 
dress, of tbe most cost! j furs, and sent it to hioi in 
Jamaica. 

After tbe death of Sir William Johnson, the ma- 
nagement of Indian affairs falling into much less 
able and e;2^perienced handsi it became necessary 
to employ many of those who had only acted in 
subordinate stations under him. The great natural 
address and understanding of Mary, Capt. Brant's 
sister, with the knowledge of business which she 
had acquired during Sir William^s life, placed her 
and her brother in a prominent situation. The 
British government employed them both as confi- 
dential agents in settling Indian affairs, and pre- 
serving the six nations in our own interest, during 
the American troubles. 

Here it may be propel* to remark^ that, although 
Captain Brant's name was famous in the American 
war, on the supposition that he commanded crvery 
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party of Indians with whom he acted ; this was far 
from being the case. He was not by birth a war 
chief, nor was his family remarkable for any pre- 
eminence in their village ; but, by Im uncommon 
talents, and address, as a counsellor and politician, 
he was able to subdue all opposition and jealousy ; 
and at length acquired such an ascendancy, that, 
even in the hour of action and danger, he was able 
to rule and direct his countrymen as absolutely as 
if he had been born their general. 

At a very early period of the American war, 
about 1775, Captain Brant, in company with Co- 
lonel Guy Johnson, deputy superintendant of In« 
dian affairs, quitted the Mohawk river, and fixed 
his common residence at Niagara, except when he 
was employed in embassies to the distant Indians 
about Detroit and the Ohio. 

The cruelties committed by the Indians during 
the revolutionary war, have been detailed in the 
most frightful colours by American writers, with- 
out much regard to truth or consistency, in order 
to blacken the character of the British, and render 
it odious among their own people, as well as among 
foreign nations. During the actual existence of 
the rebellion, they might consider themselves ex- 
cused by what they called patriotism, for painting 
j;heir enemies in the most odious colours ; but that 
European, and especially English writers, should 
have copied their exaggerated descriptions, or for- 
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borne to notice the real causes of the cruelties com- 
mitted by the savages, is truly surprising. Were it 
generally known that the greater part of these un«' 
happy people remained neutral for some time after 
the commencement of hostilities, and that their 
great crime was, a steady refusal to join the rebels, 
till they were not merely threatened, but attacked* 
with fire and sword, their future actions would ap- 
pear less aggravated. The Americans, in arms 
against their sovereign, were as anxious as the 
friends of the king to have the Indians on their 
side; but these poor people resisted, as long as 
possible, the solicitations of both. 

After the first and second years of the war, they 
were driven from their villages by the insurgents — 
their houses burnt, their crops destroyed, their 
apple trees cut down, and the aged and infirm, 
who could not escape, murdered or burnt. This 
foolish policy forced the natives to join the king, 
and to make incursions into the settled parts of the 
country, in order to live. There was a post at 
Niagara, at which they generally resided, after they 
were forced from their towns and villages^ but not 
a depot of provisions equal to their necessities. 

The distance of America from Europe, and the 
general ignorance of the causes and progress of 
the rebellion, have been of great service to the re- 
putation of the United States. The war of inde- 
pendence has been called a revolution, without 
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Mooched } but tins arisen from a cidpable waal nf 
iufbrmation. The situation of tti^ loyalists, or 
Tories, as tbey were eontemptoouflty cdleAt wm 
truly depioi^Me ; thej were, m most places^ strips 
ped of their property, driveti fitom their homet^ 
immured in jafli^, or hanged, wilhoot tf laL The 
murders, knprtsonments, and confiscirtionSt per«^ 
petrated by the committee of Albany, equalled ami 
&r exceeded that of the committee of publie safiei^ 
in Paris, when the difference of population is tafceft 
into account. If any loyalists, after being driTen 
i^om their homes, secretly returned to ascertaia 
the fate of their wives and ch>i)drei», many of wfaon 
perished from cruel treatment, or the evils incident ^ 
to poverty, they were hunted Hfee wild beasts by 
their oppressors, and branded as assaasine and roar* 
derers ; and if cau^t, no atteation was paid to 
their sufifeiings, or the dreadful siispense w^eh had 
occasioned their journey, but they were pot to 
death without mercy. The committee established 
in the diSferent townships acted with an onanimitj 
and energy Worthy of a better cause. They pro. 
bibtted salt or provisions from berng sold to those 
suspected of loyalty^-^they regarded no legal difii* 
culties-^attetided to no rigbts^-MHie thing guided 
all their decisions, the predominance of their own 
jHirty-— every sort erf* o{^osition was to be put 
down ; and a few bruta! men were the judges. Had 
the Tories, as they were called^ acted with the 
same unanimity, had they been protected ^ami€oun>> 
tenanced by the British generals^ and encouraged 
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ii«i|^^KH»boodto tW ridi^Uoa w^uld have, be^a rei y 
Mcn p^t down ^ b^t they vcore seorned fof th^i 

tumod bomak and war^ obltgad to JAm tjbe Ffib^is } 
wd m«Bj^ ftfiter b«iii^ Imwiiked bi the Bf itntb Unoi^ 
becasBM tk& moBt bmrniAMn fiwa No smii. wm 
Mffi^od to Mnaia Dcukfal ;, Boi, ithw tbt^ diberaftr 
tive iraat i uia^ of joiniag^ th« rabelab. tte deciakn 
wu, ia BHiii!^ cas^G^ aiost •bviaus. 

It is'iiiditod aoMttATof deep cMa^M ration, ta 
rciAect opfN» tlie owAlual dtosotation produced hy this 
vntHitHral war. Not onty men aikl warriore^ but 
the TiOQaefi mtd childteo^ of wlliofe 9ettteaieiMi% 
were mvelved in ecmplete rmn ^ nor ea» there be 
aay jattrficatien ofl^ed on either side. It h only 
when the American writers conceal the shocking 
conduct of their own people, and endeavour to 
throw the whole odium on the British and' Indians, 
that it becomes necessary to point out the truth ; 
and to shew that the cruelties exercised upon the 
Indians and loyah'sts were greater than it was in 
the power of the latter to inflict upon the insur- 
gents. ^ ' ^ ^ 

To do this appears qow mor^ necessary than 
ever, when thje beat pQet of the age has embalmed, 
in imperishable vers^, the cruelties of his CQuntry- 
meUt united with the savages. In this b^utif\|I 
poem, * Gertrude of Wyoming,* for beautiful and 
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sweet it is, notwithstanding the unfortunate choice 
of the story, every thing that is tender, affectionate, 
and lovely, is attached to the rebels, and all the 
opposite vices given to their enemies. The re- 
viewer, instead of correcting the visions of the 
poet, and stating the situation of Wyoming as it 
really was, describes that township (a large district 
he ought to have said) * as a situation which, at 
the commencement of the American rebellion, 
might have passed for an earthly paradise. The 
beauty and fertility of the country, the simple and 
unlaborious plenty which reigned among the scat- 
tered inhabitants, but, above all, the singular pu- 
rity and innocence of their manners, and the tran- 
quil and unenvious equality in which they passed 
their days, form altogether a scene on which the 
eye 4>f philanthropy is never wearied with gazing, 
and to which, perhaps, no parallel can be found in 
the annals of the fallen world. The heart turns 
with delight from the feverish scenes of European 
history to the sweet repose of this true Atalantis ; 
but sinks to reflect, that, though its reality may still 
be attested by surviving witnesses, no such spot is 
now left on the whole face of the earth, as a refuge 
from corruption and misery.* Who could sup- 
pose that this splendid description of an earthly 
paradise, sunk into the following facts,' when 
touched by the hand of history, even partial his- 
tory ! • Wyoming consisted of eight townships, 
each five miles square, beautifully placed on each 
^de of the river Susquehannah. It had increased 
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80 rapidly in population, that 1000 men were sent 
to serve in the continental army. Four forts were 
constructed to cover the remainder from the irrup- 
tions of the Indians. But it was their unhappiness 
to have a considerable number of loyalists among 
them ; and the two parties were actuated by senti- 
ments of the most violent animosityi which was not 
confined to particular families or places, but^ crow- 
ing within the roofs and to the hearths and floors 
where it was least to be expected, served equally 
to poison the sources of domestic security and hap- 
piness, and to cancel the laws of nature and huma- 
nity/ Dr. Ramsay mentions that, at one time* 
the rebels sent twenty-seven loyalists to Hartford^ 
in Connecticut, ' to be tried for their lives ;' says 
Dr. Gordon, * and many others were driven from 
the settlement.' These measures excited the rage 
of the Tories (i. e. loyalists) to the most extreme 
degree ; and the threats formerly denounced 
against the settlers were now renewed with aggra- 
vated vengeance. The soil of the district of 
Wyoming, according to Dr« Ramsay, was claimed 
both by Connecticut and Pennyslvania ; and from 
the collision of contradictory claims, the laws of 
neither were steadily enforced ; so that this spot» 
so happy, &c. was more contaminated with rancour 
and animosity, than any other part of the United 
States ; and, instead of being pure and innocent, 
&c. the inhabitants were lawless and cruel, and op- 
pressive to the weaker party. It is not either for 
the purpose of defending or excusing the dreadful 
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Attack mtde upon this settlenienl;, that thtm partis 
cobra tre mentioned, but t>9hew thatf «stheia'« 
babitarrta had engaged most actively m the si^pfMKt 
ef rebellioat and as they had purged theoiflelvei^ aa 
they tersied it, of all the loyalists^ in the moat viotenl 
and cruel manaer^ they could not reascNaably ax« 
pect to be exempted from the horrors of civil war* 
This digression is not foreign to Captain Brav^t'a 
memoir ; for he was said to be of the expeditioo, 
and one of the principal autbora of the cruelties 
committed. It b expected tbat» in a new edittoa 
of hia beautiful poem, Mr. Campbell wit) adhere to 
hsstorieal truth in relating the story ; and indeed 
by way of atonement, he ooght to select a aufaject more 
hoiioursd»le to the Britiah character, on wbic^ to dia* 
pby hie exquisite poetical talents ; for, though a poet 
has an undoubted ri^Eit to choose his Bttl^6Gt» yet I 
should Uke to see so much patricrtism prevail as ta 
select^ at leasts a story that shall not disgrace our 
native land ; . and if it could be so ordered as to ex«* 
alt our national character, at the same time thal)4t 
did justice to foreign nations^ so much the better. 
Captain Brant was present with the Indians on 
many trying occaaons, and no doubt adopted thekr 
mode of war&re; but it should be uoiversally 
known, that no! money or reward was ever given 
ton scaJpsy but for prisoners only. 

To proceed from thia digre«;i0B» Captain Brant 
was more distinguished for his civil than his osil^ 
taty qnalificatioiuw Severid Indians were wai diie£i 
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fay birthi and otaiaied a supcdority in tbe feld^ tp 
wkich CBptaih Brant was obliged to sabmtt ; and 
in all bastfle excnmont bis authority was indirect^ 
and fawed ratb«r from tbe respect entertained fior 
hk poHtieat talents, than that he bad a right ta 
comtnand in war---*a right which was never acknow* 
ledged by the Indians. 

t 

* At my first intervfew with him,* says tbe Rev. 
Dr. Stuart, < at Niagara, in 1784, I found him 
much changed in his manners and principles. In 
his first journey to England, be had been greatly 
caressed — introduced by the military ofllcers, who 
had served in America, into all companies — ^flatter- 
ed by the mtnisters-^4ind gratified in all his caprices 
and desires ; it was no wonder that be was greatly 
changed, tn two respects especially this was the 
case; in his religious principles, and in his reve- 
rence for the king. He, who had been very early 
impressed with the deepest reverence for religion, 
who had never heard its truth called in question, 
now found it ridiculed and condemned by persons 
* whose weight and consideration in society gave a 
sort of sanction to their opinions. He found him- 
self engrossed with novelties, every hour his vanity 
puffed up, his appetites and passions gratified ^ an4 
he began to look with contempt on his former as- 
sociates i and to think that even his friend, Dr» 
Stuart, was deceived, or a deceiver. His own ex- 
perience mi^t have convinced him of the conso- 
lations of religion, when bereaved of his wife, and 
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busy assisting in translating the sacred volume. At 
that time he felt its power» and reaped from it the 
purest consolation. It was most criminal in those 
who caressed and flattered this miserable man, to de- 
prive him of the only restraint on his savage fero* 
city. There were times when he felt the injury 
that had thus been done him, and when he acknow- 
ledged, with tears, that many of his faults sprang 
from the doubts that had been raised in his mind 
respecting the truths of Christianity. . 

This voyage to England was no less pernicious to 
his political, than to his religious principles.-^ 
Taught on the Mohawk river, while young, never 
to mention or hear the king's name mentioned 
without the greatest reverence, he was much asto- 
nished to And, on his arrival in England, the mea- 
sures of government arraigned, the king abused, 
and his servants vilified ; to see the Administration 
changing hands every month or two, and the whole 
country a scene of confusion ; the House of 
Commons voting resolutions, which were disregard- 
ed by the Crown ; and the utmost licentiousness of 
speech used by both parties, in defence of their 
favourite opinions. He wHo' had considered it a 
crime of the deepest cast to think ill, much less to 
speak disrespectfully of the king, found his scruples 
laughed at, and the utmost freedom of remark in- 
dulged. In fine, he heard many things which had 
a tendency to weaken the hold which the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion had taken of him ; 
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and also the free opinions which were given, in his 
presence, of the king and his ministers, had,, by 
degrees, such an effect as to induce him to enter- 
tain a mean opinion of the government. Induced 
by wicked example, he began after this period to 
speak very freely of people in power ; and, of 
course, to entertain a very high opinion of his own 
talents and importance, as the auxiliary of our go- 
vernment, and as the primum mobile of Indian po- 
litics. And he really persuaded himself, at length, 
that he had it in his power to render the Indian na- 
tions, when properly linked together by treaties 
and leagues, independent of us ; at the head of 
which confederacy, he had no doubt but he could 
place himself. 

At the end of the American war, he found him- 
self in a more important situation than ever. The 
British and Americans, as he conceived, stood 
ready to out-bid each other for his friendship and 
influence ; both looking upon him as the only per- 
son that could turn the scale; Puffed up with his 
own importance, he frequently discovered a want 
of gratitude to the British government. But, in 
truth, he had been so greatly flattered and indulged, 
that it is rather wonderful that be behaved no 
worse. 



At the reduction, he obtained a very large and va- 
luable tract of land for the five nations, who had act- 
ed as our allies during the war, and had consequently 
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left their Amencut fmssesaons. This lud im 
givan^ as tt then seemed, at a great dbtaace fivim 
Niagara, the nearest settlement, sa as not to inter- 
fere with its {irogress; but so rapidly lias the pra- 
vinee filled with inhabitants, that it has beoi long 
einoe aurrounded by the white population. Gapt. 
Brant saw much soonar than tim gorernment die 
value of this tract of land, and determined to make 
it the subject of lucrative speculation, by leasii^ 
or selling it to white peojde. This disposition of 
the lands not having been foreseen, or not sufB- 
eiently guarded against, in making the grant, prov- 
ed the fruitful source of disagreement between him 
and the colonial goremment. These contentions, 
however, were not sufficient to employ so restless 
a mind. He saw the Indians sinking into insigni- 
ficance, and his own influence daily growing less, 
as there was nothing to call forth his tidents either 
in the village or in the field. Having too much 
leisure, and his views of advmKement becomimg 
less and less probable, be began to indulge in qii- 
rituous liquors. This exposed him to the hatred 
of his enemies among his countrymen, and gave 
them a handle against him, which they knew well 
bow to employ : indeed be became calloitf, and nt 
length, drank to excess. In a short time he lost 
his popularity, not only with the Indians at large, 
but even with the Mohawks in the village which 
they erected' at Oswego, on the Grand Aiver. 
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The lem ef hk mflia^iice among his own tribe 
gave rise to a wtji&l deplorable event, wbieh* ena- 
bhtered the evening of his life. His eldest mn, 
'wlio lived in the irilfage of Oswego, on the Grand 
Biver, instead of being his friend, was his nioat 
9trenuom opposer. He inflamed the lodtavs againflrt; 
his father, and ^as eontimialty undermining his 
inflnence. * I knew the young man,' fi^d Dr. 
Stuart : * he iraS the son of Captain Brant^s first 
*irife. No prnn or expense were spared in his edu- 
ealion. feot he eeemed to be of a fiuHen, aiorose, 
savage disposition. When he returned from Mon- 
treal, where he was educated, he came np with me. 
I remember well that he avoided all ^society and in- 
tereourae urith the white people at whose houses 
we happened to stop ; and after he went to his fa- 
ther, at the Grand River, he was remarked for a 
ferocious and unfriendly temper, aometimes mali- 
ciously and wantonly shooting hones belonging to 
white people ; and, when intoxicated, which often 
happened, endangering the lives of persons also.' 

This young man connected himself, at length, 
with the faction in the village that opposed his father 
in political measures ; and to so great a pitch had 
his animosity arisen, that he frequeoCly declared he 
would kill him. Being in his father's house one 
day, a conversation took place on the subject of 
their differences. The son attempted to stab the 
father with a pen-knife, but Captain Brant parried 
the blows ; and, having always a great variety of 
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arms ID bis room, in a paroxysm of passion, snatch- 
ed down a pistol, and struck the son with it on his 
head, (but not, as he frequently declared, with a 
design to kill him,) by which he wounded him badly. 
Much blood issued from the wound; the blood 
was stopped, and the young man went home to his 
own house. But continxiing to drink and act in a 
riotous manner, the blood burst out again from the 
wound. He refused to have it bound up a second 
time, and bled to death. This is the best account 
I can give you of that fatal and unnatural accident. 

Soon after this dreadful event. Captain Brant re- 
moved from the village, and lived upon a tract of 
land given him at the head of Lake Ontario, where 
he built a very excellent two-story wooden hou^ 
His habit of drinking, however, increased, and 
hastened his death, which happened in 1810, at 
the advanced age of 70 years. 
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QUEST. XL 
Him is Justic^adminiitered f 

One of the first acts of the legislature, after the 
divjiton of the province, was, to introduce the law 
of England as the rule of (decision, as well as the 
rule of evidence. This act has been^ modified, ex- 
plained, and altered, by particular laws, as suited 
the condition of the province* 

• ■ > 

The superior court, which takes cognizance of all 
matters of importance, both civil and criminal, con- 
sists of'thre0 judges^^the chief justice, and two 
puisne judges. The chief justice has L.l 100 ster- 
ling a-year, and the other two L.750, besides an 
allowance of L. 100 each, to defray their expences 
on the circuit. The judges are independent of the 

executive governmentt 

♦ 

Be^es the superior court, there is a district 
court, consisting of one judge, who determines all 
causes of debt to the amount of L.40, and trespasses 
to L..15. In this court the presiding judge is seldom 
9 lawyer, and consequently the jurisdiction of the 
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court 18 confined ; but in the collection of staali 
debts it b found very 



The quarter sessionst and the duty of magistmtes 
and justices of the quoruni» ^re much the same as 
in England* 

There are two crown officers, the attorney and 
solicitor^neraU wbo a a iid u et ^M wsktira iar the 
king. 
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The gaeaiesk iinparttaUty pirnwdap all tke m tf H$ 
Tkem is 90 ioteffimeom on tim pait qf ttm CHViiVN 
flHnti. Tisa trM intereahi of tbe rulitak «i wtt M 
ef Ab jmofi^ Mm Imamk to d^fiatd upM (h{r m^ 
tared operations of th0 Hmia Tke jimIbm Ml} 
crown officers are men of acknowledged ability » se* 

Barroiir wie«s» ^ Wilflin wa babeld C^a^ a wfttsf is 
€aMda) these iiprigbtaKspeiisew of ju«^6i iRltall 
«ay *owB|K,stliW to the ri^t «ir to the fef]^ |^F%r«4 
fcgr a Ifo^ cmts^ of study inr tlwir awfti} whI ink 
iportant fsni0»^ms» theari^ with fhe ^fqM^ f^H 
dour» and most invincible paljeioiw AQt ms^al}^ IIm 
causes between difl^ent subjects, but those between 
inimie i^iaeosattd tkair mifttmgPi ^^ «Ml«ad 
of heodi^ M the raloff wfio anM>i|pt tbain^ smMf 
cwsyfMKiparfaattity toitefmsoiiei:; aMwIingpiPv 
tacatoriy ^ his iddiroof , end <ayea iiofipniiiig Iw 
Qamnaa)»sf iwenssy aBltiaM^qF|Kr8fiiitwJb#iaaot 




eonselous tiiat he is completely master of his own 
conduct f that the quiet possession of his Kfe, hfs 
person and property , and good name, are secured 
to hfm by the laws ? Do we not feel that our go* 
veiiittient is able, and no^t only able, but careful, to 
protect the rights of every individual, and to allow 
bim as much liberty as is compatible with the rights 
tthSs fellow sulijects i protecting him against all 
lyppression, giving firee scope ibr the exertion of bfc 
talents, and in every way contributing to his comfort 
find happiness. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

In t}iia country great capitals might be invested 
in land, and in ^ few years give a certain and great 
profit. In the United States this ha9 beei\ done to 
a great extent, and is still proceeded in with the 
most beneficial results ; but in Upper Canada vexy 
few Qttempta have been made of forming settlements 
by individuals on a great scalei owipg to the want of 
larg9 capitalists, and likewise to the practice of go- 
vei^nineQt g'^ving grants, of {an4 gratis to every re- 
spectable settler coming into, the province. Now, 
that these grants are becoming more limited in ex- 
tent, and lie further back,, speculations in land will 
become niore freq^uent. 

t 2 
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Peofle disposed to invest their money in this 
way, can expect no return for five or six years, but 
they will get this time to pay the greater part of the 
purchase ; one-fourth down, and the remainder in 
instalments, with interest till paid : which instaU 
ments may be once a-year, and sometimes once in 
two years, so as to give time for returns. To il- 
lustrate a speculation of this kind, we shall suppose 
a township to be sold by government for some cha- 
ritable or beneficial purpose ; for example, the land 
to be given for improving the St. Lawrence, or one 
of the townships set apart for the support of a Uni- 
versity. The. latter will serve for illustration. A 
township contains about 66,000 acres, 2-7ths of 
which, or nearly 19,000 acres, are reserved for the 
crown and clergy. The quantity to be purchased 
is 45»000 acres, at three dollars per acre, L.33,750t 
Halifax currency, or L.30,S75 sterling } onerfourth 
down, or L.7595, 15s. sterling, leaving L.22,78I, 5s* 
bearing interest at 6 per cent, till paid ; for it is 
not probable that there would be any difficulty in 
leaving the three-fourths in the hands of the pur- 
chaser as long as he chose. In order to have the 
complete command of the township, the purchaser 
should lease all the reserves, which are 95 in num- 
ber, at 7 dollars each per annum, for the first seven 
years, which will add L.150 sterl. per annum to his 
actual cost. Hence the township stands the pur- 
chaser, from the moment of full possession, about 
L.2000 sterling per annum. The first thing to be 
done is to open two roads, at righ^ angles^ through 
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the township, by which it is divided into four 
equal parts ; and to build a saw-mill^ for the con* 
venience of the inhabitants. All this may be done 
for L.6000 sterling; but we shall suppose, thatt 
together with preparation for a grist mill, when re* 
quired, the additional capital required will be 
L.10,000. The lots of land on thes6 roads will 
immediately sell at from eight to ten dollars per 
acre ; we shall suppose only eight dollars per 
acre ; and we have in a short time nearly the whole 
purchase money replaced, and three-fourths of the 
township still in the hands of the proprietor. Sup» 
pose these roads, having lots on each side of them^ 
open a ready communication to one-fourth, or 
16,000 acres, 4000 of which are reserves, avoiding 
fractional parts ; leaving 12,000 acres for sale, at 
eight dollars per acre-— giving time on paying a 
small instalment: L.24y000 Halifax currency, or 
L.2 1,600 sterling ; and the twenty reserves will 
easily let at the government rent, and L.10 Halifax, 
per annum, or L.9 sterling, each additional. ' We 
shall suppose that four years are consumed before 
all these arrangements are completed ; and certain- 
ly this gives abundant time. The account current 
of the township would be as follows : 

Cash paid or secured to govern- 
ment, - • L»S0,S75 

Interest on ditto for four years, : 
at 6 per cent. - 7,380 

Carried over, L.37,'755 
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Brought forwtrdy L37»755 
Cash paid for improvemefttit 20,000 

Interest on ditto fbr three yeanb 

at 6 per cent. * 1,800 

Rents on 9$ reservest four years, 600 

I III I II 

Capital actually laid out at the 
end of four years^ « X^SOnlSS 

My famds sold, 1 8,006 acres, at 8 

. doUers pe^ aci:e, in sterling, Lt21,600 

By lands in the hands trf* the pfo» 

prietor, nvbich we diaU vidue ( 

at 6 doliars onl^, a low pcioe 

aftsr such improvements ( far« 

if the capitalist bad th^ means ' 

<^ living withoot fordng salesy 

they wiU average lO dollars per 

acre. The quantity in his 

hands 83,000 «cre% at 6 dol* 

fairs, • . \ 4f4ftSOO 
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Profit on the peculation at the end oC 
four years, • « L.lfi,04i5 

There are other items to be considered : suppose 
the proprietor moit ferced to sell, and that he rathet 
wishes to leave bis money at the end of four years^ 
invested, amounting to L.28,555, the difference of 
the lands sold, and the whde x^apital laid out at 
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Vtm jMnOCi* \Enn^ R 61 pHr OlM» nHbtHUf iMlif I3f 

«i ( IMM titfreift f<M' i^MeiV^ Ii;lM<^t»lS«8f A»i ; 
9Mt tfiMH^ W6iV CliiMff^ l%wr¥69 itit6raiinp€tf Wftb 
ffitf ii^^mf iOfeif aiKm w« ttf^ffxM^ MM; iffMMi 
Wfftcil a j^ltoR df JL»9 ^!^ fltttliift #itt MWA11IM9 0t 

W. vU tne A^tttf |Mlj^Ai0ii€» JMf fflhf ttft^ Ite' fltf* 
nvGr icsscRCVif a9 s nnRr 01 ffnvpropcri^ ccicnii cwsoy 
iftlt HtkiHUf^ ift & pci' ftm« b^ wMtSl' Va^ snfnnu ill* 

Mipp0i€ fnUt flitf ^pitwB&t dtTl ^y tncft nMittinfjf 
for ten years, at which time hitf mH fiMO i/ iSg 
are ten dollars per acre, and his leases yield n 
'f€itftf'' ^Hmt' it li* w ^iflMiftk 

jbDP cspRar mvescccr 87 cii^ 

6n«r<tf ^^fMlrt^ itfifidv^ E<tS%J^ tf 

The turn actually invested at the end 
of 10 years • - L.42,^38 10 

Leaves a profit e^ - Irtib{4Wt fft 



HMem «tctm aiftJMiily on ^i fma^^ vrttfiefts nmO. 
wnft wfMle' e^^ai to^ jUvvQ^^omK' 

I. 4 
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' An exact calculator may remark^ that we hare 
.not exacted compound interest for tb? money in* 
,vested» which» in justice, ought to he the case} but 
;the business, is always proceedingp and certain pro* 
.fits on sales and leases accrue, which will be. fully 
an equivsdent. One item of expense we have omit- 
ted, the time and labour of some person to superin- 
tend the improvements, make the sales, &c. ; hut 
.the advantages arising from mill seats, and laying 
out one or two villages, where 50 or IQOxlollars will 
be given for a single acre, would be su£Scient to 
meet this expense. 

The prices which we have said would be received 
for the lands are very low, when compared with the 
prices of lands in the United States. In Kentucky, 
wild lands fetch forty and fifty dollars pcjr acre, and 
that will be the case in Canada in twenty years.*^ 
Were government to stop giving gratuitous grants 
to>morrow, lands would rise in six months 200 per 
cent. 

It is proper to observe, that the lots, in order. to 
make the best of them, must be sold generally on 
credit to actual settlers ; a small sum down, the rest 
,by instalments, with interest* 

The settlers have generally very, little when they 
commence, and expect tp make their payments 
from the produce of their- lands ; and which they 
will very easily acqoioplish,. if industrious, and 
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blessed with health* Many persons pay for and 
clear their fanoe from the a^es of the wood alonei 
which they manufacture into pot-^ash ; others .make 
it out of the first few crops ; and every man may 
make his payments in a very few years> were he to 
pay even twenty dollars per acre for bis land. The 
pi^ofits, tbereforci which we have calculated^ instead 
et Imug high» will be doubled by persons of enter-* 
prixe aiid arrangement superintending the settle* 
ment in person. 

The state of agriculture in the province is capable 
of many improvements, and a spirit of improvement 
has gone forth. Agricultural societies are forming 
in each district, for the purpose of procuring good 
models of all the differeait instruments used in bus* 
.foandry }. for introducing, more approved modes of 
tillage ; for getting the best seeds of every descrip* 
tion, and the most i^roved breeds of cattle. From 
the great indifference that prevails at present re* 
specting grasses, the ps^stures are in many places 
poor, even on the best lands; but, were more at* 
ten tion paid to laying down ground, I am persuad- 
ed that gracing farms would be extremely profita* 
ble. To fatten cattle, for the Montreal and Que* 
bee markets, would be a most advantageous thing ; 
for there is no doubt that the superior conveniences 
enjoyed by the farmer of Upper * Canada would 
enable him to undersell those in Lower Canada, or, 
at Ml evejjits, to make a very reasonal^le profit on. 
tbe.cajktle that he brought to market. 
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8hMp, m m «t«Mdhi0 gcale# triH nAt bet ftuii 
pM S kahte^ on ft<56oifat of tto MftikftrM <>f tli^ 
Imd; telstoogwdfotaitwttctfcfiitiirti Ondi^ 
«fld etMf iMMitre Ibr bkdc cMtIt, i» a ilMKih itfoite 
aiimtigpMM iii€tki0d cf faraMgi. Bwry ftitttM; 
iMwevcVr iM^ it fifoitable tdiiiiv# t ibtr ^W|% 0«t 
Mltf ta gftwd biw iMtfi Ibr okcbiifg tobitf flwiiiyt 
bot Uk^iriM toaeil a fb«r Ibf «la*giiteK# by whieb b» 
pMCttra» a Utito tudf iioiitf ttr fHjfi • bi* knodi is 
hay time and harvest* 



I^ABOUB. 

Tbepfiete ef tabMrhaii b«M ^dtfridliii^4 i^gttM 
^airfmeb opmi tbe ddtintiyr but 1 aw rftt|w# of. 
{ffnmm ffaafr it is^ «mck it ili IbUMUr ; Ibr^ Wboot 
Mttfiet be dMf, wlm« tBe immtf i if ii»» rfbfe V^IMf 
ibr it. If a ibrmei' if nof ifMe^ #»« ffiw ptwAato^tf 
bff fbrm, M^ give fiMiMie^eH 4i^lbM i^tMntfiftyii 
a ei fwt te^ WOTb m hif h#diir be ifusf Ib^iPir It > bM 
paopTe are bifedl M fbe^ewagiiik MdetMl a«ei^ 
teetf ctJ ttwttity doMiir^ ifxyb iii|ii i ii <ir liiri>t> Wo^ 
iihe^iA^m tbft« «fte ftafnMV if nUe 10^ ^y ^i8» Md 
yet grow rid»i er wa^ges- wouBiillr 

xife Aiy^wboufVifli geC^ i^fM w» 9Cn m^oiiIpcBBHbv 
p#f ilay J af earpetiter^ Me deMttf aMd^ eite' ^emviii^ 
et*6!»^ 9i per A^, Mdbfil bt>ai#i a maseH^ tn&Adl^ 
lars per day, andf bMrd: ^tkent tmfy^ ttt ekMi, be 
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aUtlle VftrtatkiQ^ owiag to tiie grtat or tmM mfliiac 
of f8i%raBl% but Um diftKnooit hardly votth «h 
tice. 

The £inner seUs only what he cannot consume. 
He may eat roast beef almost every day, without 
inconvenience ; and indeed he generally eats some- 
thing as good» This produces a very improper and 
wasteful profusion. They will not eat the sheep's 
headt nor the buUock^i^ except the tongue { the 
lungs, livcTf &c. are usually thrown awiy« 



» 



ROAB& 

It «eeaaed dasicable to haiw oae good raadi frtom 
OMcnd of deM proviaoe lo the othar« and great 
OMrtiona hvre bean made to acoompiiah itj tart 
the le^ibtiire hat not as yet been able to give snC^ 
fident aid f» completiqg il» and asoit of the alatote 
IfllMur haa been hud out on the croaa roads^ A law 
wbkh haa latety paased will opamMe ikvourably in 
tUa ioi|iect» as it taxes all kads^ and provides^ that 
the aM>nies 80 nused shall be hud out in the town* 
ship where the laoda are situated* la wintar» Cor 
several monthik aU reads are good ( and in sumaMr 
they are not yet much travelled* espedally auice tlMi 
introduction of steam-boat8» which renders journey- 
ing by water so easy and expeditious. There are. 
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however, several tolerably good roads in the pro* 
vince, though a good road in this country is very 
different from a good road in England. 



TYTHES. 

No tythes are collected, nor are they or any other 
aid from the people necessary to the regular esta- 
blishment of the church ; for one-seventh of the 
whole lands of the province is set apart by the king 
to support a protestant clergy, which, though not 
yet sufficiently productive, will, in time, become so. 
Some persons, who cannot bear religion under any 
form, and others, who envy establishments, have 
said, that the appropriation was too much, and that 
it impeded the settlement ; but I apprehend that 
diese remarks are incorrect. The quantity of land 
is not so much as the tytbe in England; and as to 
impeding settlements, the reverse is actually the. 
truf h ; for the clergy reserves are, in most instances, 
preferable to a grant <^ one hundred acres : con- 
sisting always of two hundred, a settler, who has 
got his grant adjacent, mky, at an expense of seven 
dollars per annum, have a farm of three hundred 
acres. In the old settlements, reserves are now 
sought after with great avidity^ 
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GAME LAWS 

Are unknown in this country. Deer are nume- 
rous in the woods> and you may shoot every one 
you meet. Venison» in some parts of the pix>vince» 
especially Kingston, is abundant in its season. The 
deer are commonly traced in the snow» and when 
it is deep and soft, it is easy to kill them ; or when 
the frost has made a crust which do^ not bear 
them. At other times, they, are chased by dogs, 
and driven into the water, where they are easily 
come up to by boats, and killed. . 

Bears and wolves are not so numerous as they 
were, though many are still killed every year. — 
Foxes continue in great numbers ; and, as in £u- 
rope» are frequent and great robbers of hen roosts. 

Pheasants are in plenty, but of a smaller size than 
those in England. Partridges are scarce. Pigeona, 
of a great ^variety of species, visit the CQuntry; 
they are seen in spring and autumn in flocks that 
darken the atmosphere. Ducks and teal are |tbun<.> 
dant; and woodcocks are numerous. Hunting, 
shooting, and fishing, are free to all. 



FISH. 
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FISH. 

The iiJces and riv«rt dbomid ia exeelltat fish* 
BImA basst white fith, M9tqt]eiioage, herriBgSi m^U 
9UO9 piokerelt piket edb^ leo. Idc are caught in llie 
greatest quantities j iasOTHi<^» that 40 b^ up as 
Qetffoilb t thousand mfles from the sea^ many Uion- 
eaitd bar»e4s offish have been oaugbt io one^seasoib 
euredf and exported into the iiMerior, oonmandlngt 
miltk else, eight and tw dollars per barr^ 



BISEASSS. 

III point of health, he siust be very feitidtotts 
who does not give his most unqualified approba- 
tion of ^e cHflsafee of this country. All who are 
fiot particularly, and we nay add cu^iabiy, expos* 
ed, wHl admit, that, for salubrity, as well as plea* 
sure, no country is superior to this. The province 
has. Indeed, got a reputation for ftrers and agues ; 
1^ with mueh the same truth as it has fbr its sa- 
vageness and cold. In a warm season, the working 
people, labouring in the sun, may frequently over- 
beat themselves, and drink profusely of water, per- 
haps stagnant water, by which diseases are engen- 
dered ; and such diseases would flow from the same 
causes in any country. 
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At Cincinnatip and in the state of Illinois^ many 
diseases prevail, scarcely known in this province* 
The croup annually carries off a number of diil- 
dren, a distemper hardly ever seen in Upper Ca- 
nada. Amlttiog and intermitttng ifevors, indud- 
ing aguet are seldom met with here, but are fre- 
quent where Mr. Biridbeek tes formed his settle- 
ment. Indeed the bilious and typhus fevers, ta 
vbicli hp is) IwWti «qd wUch* in ^it cptmCiyi few 

C9flif0» nfp ^WHigb Oo indiife Ii» iNMd9 fp femm 

M f^9il^»d* awl to paiWS tal^ lHlfoR» 4In^ imililt 

kw 99tip99lifiv»vi§ ohoJM. Tbire is np disataa (Aat 

MQ fcf0 Wid fc9 W pfMllJir to thw C(Hllltl7« «¥0i 
the ague, which used to be associatpd Al fH tmm 
with the name of the province, is now of rare occur* 
moists fixpepH w^ lnwught OR iiy imfwiidenM.— 
Vmr^ 4m ^enr imiiiilf im» if myt on eartb. fMiff 
MltflwJaw than Ufver CaMiia* 
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TEANQUILLITY of UPPER CANADA. 



sessB 



Before I went out> I was deciMvdd as to the 
state of the province ; and* supposing from what I 
saw in some of the papers, tbat die country was 
Marly in a stirte of insurrection,' one of my reteons 
^ gong out was, to ofibr my brotlier an asylum, in 
case of danger. 

But when I came into the province, I found all 
tranquil ; and that the people had at length seeti 
through the criminal views of the half insane, but 
mischievous Robert Gpurlay. This man is the son 
of a most respectable, and once very opulent, farmer 
in Fifeshire ; but such was his turbulent and diso« 
bedient conduct, that he was turned out of his fa- 
ther's house. 

A short time after, Mr. Robert Gourlay printed 
a letter, addressed to Lord Kelly, full of the most 
shameful falsehoods and calumnies against his Lord- 
ship and the other freeholders of Fife. . His poor 
father, it is said, tried to collect all the copies ; 
but such was his son's talents for doing mischief, 
that he scattered ten fire-brands for one that could 
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be restrained. Mr. Gouriay then went to Eng- 
Iand» for he durst not remain in Scotland, and took 
a farm, in Wilts, belonging to the Duke of Somer- 
set. As he seldom paid rent, and his father having 
refused to supply him, he got rapidly into debt.-'- 
This produced difficultic^s between him and his 
landlord, and a suit in Chancery. During this pe- 
riod, he was the friend and correspondent of Cob- 
bett and Hunt ; and. having become a member of 
the Bath Society for Agriculture and other pur- 
poses, he printed a most infamous attack ap<m the 
members. When called upon to ansiner for this 
outrage, he said that he did not meain jmy of the 
individuals, but the persons etnployed in doing the 
business of the society. He was then asked to 
make an apology as public as the foul calumny 
which he had promulgated ; and, on bis refusal, he 
was expelled with disgrace. 

> 
Finding his affiiirs daily getting worse, he caoie to 
Canada, leaving, as a legacy, two tracts on the 
poor laws, so inflammatory, that he durst not print 
them while in England, for the purpose of borrow- 
ing money from one of his friends, the Hon. Tho- 
mas.Clarke, a gentleman belonging to th 6 Legisla- 
tive Cooncil of this province. Mr. Clarke intro- 
duced him to the Hon. William Dickson, another 
Legisla^tive Councillor. These gentlemen, finding 
him unfortunate, and not willing to risque their 
money with a man wJio had taken so little care of 
his own, to get clear of his requests, recommeqd^ 

31 
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Um to CoJoori Soutfi, then administering the go« 
wmment of Upper Canada. The Gnlcmely fioit 
' knoviiig the niaQ» treated bini: Idndlj, and offered 
to do aiqr thing for him in reaqoo, oo the strengtib 
9i his recommedidatioQSa But thia gentleman did 
not ohooae to take the eeth of alIegianoe» which 
SMSt ahtp^ns be taken and filed» before any land can 
begranted« Hq had. other views ; and, in case 
tbey 8ho«M not ettceeedt he had an atylun in the 
Am^riean States. The {^'esident, it is said* was 
pfarced e» fiup off his guard, by the rspresentatiqns of 
the tvn gentlenien in ftvonr of Gourlay, who stood 
ao high in /tiM pitmnoe^ that he viae going to pa« 
tntei^e bim coeclisUjy^ had he taken the oath. 

. But Mr* Qooflay soon threw o9 the mask. The 
plsu which he adc^ted to secure ao iefluenee in the 
province was singularly artfbt He pretended that 
he was anxious to draw up a topographical account 
eC Ufftfii^ Canada \ and^ for this psurposOft he pub- 
llidleda iMg address ta the resident landholders, 
wfaieh he got inserted in the Provincial Qaaette.*^*^* 
The tnflammatodry nature of thia paper^ and the 
dsngeroos made of proceeding which it 9i|ggested» 
were not percelred by the president of tbe pro* 
\mcei or by any of bia oounseUors, escept one of 
^etn* who higUy diaspproved ef Mr. Gourbyti 
ffipte* aod of its being published in a janma), which 
gWt it p sort of official autboritTV Moat people 
iq^praved of sudi an account of the ccumtry as was 
4i^ggeated } aad^ in Uieir eagerness to proosote its 
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execution, overlooked the tntemperance of the 
projector. 

In this paper, Mr. Gourlay demanded answers 
to certain queries, not from respectable individuals, 
but from the freeholders of each township, who 
were to assemble on a given day for that express 
purpose. The impudence of a stranger calling 
public meetings would have, in an old country, 
struck every man, and no such meethigs would 
have been held ; but in Upper Canada, where there 
is little information of this sort among the inhabi- 
taiita^ and where most of them were desirous of pro- 
moting such i work, no difHculttes were started,--* 
Meetings werq very generally held, and answers 
sent him from a great number of townships. Mn 
Grourlay, having thus interested a great proportion 
of the province in his favour, published a second 
address, still more inflammatory than the f!rst ; in- 
deed kf much so, that many of the respectable part 
of the community, who had been friendly to his 
first publication, did not hesitate to pronounce him 
an indendiary. Rnding that his views began to he 
discovered, he traduced all who did not adhere to 
him, in the most shameful manner, filling his co- 
lumns with the grossest falsehoods and calumnies 
that his imagination could suggest. By degrees, 
he opened his plan more and more, and at length 
dropped his statistical account altogether, and pro- 
posed that a commission should be appointed by the 
freeholders of the province, to proceed to London, 
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and petition his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
for the redress of certain grievances which they had 
discovered. These grievances may be reduced to 
two. ] St, The payment of losses sustained by in- 
dividuals during the war« 2d, Lands to be given 
to the militia for their services. Now, both these had 
been for some time under the consideration of the 
ministry. As to the 6rst, there were many difficul- 
ties in the way. The state of the finance was such 
as to make it delicate to make new demands upon 
the treasury; and the people of Upper Canada lost 
nothing by the war, compared to their feliow sub- 
jects in Great Britain. The second had been grant- 
ed before it was a grievance ; and vg^ doubt some- 
thing will be done with the first so^ soon as it can 
be done with propriety. Subscriptions were en- 
tered into at all township meetings, which now be- 
came frequent, to pay the expense of the proposed 
commission. Ten thousand dollars were thought 
requisite ; and of this the people of the di#rict of 
Niagara gave about nine hundred. It was^in this 
district that Mr. Gourlay found his principal sup- 
port, a circumstance against which former expe- 
rience sbould.at least have guarded them. 

There are only three papers published in the pro- 
vince, the Gazette and two Journals, one at Nia- 
gara and one at Kingston, all of which Mr. Gour- 
lay may be said to have commanded ; for the Ga- 
zette published his first address ; and though none 
of his other papers were inserted, yet it religiously 
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ftbstiiined from giving any opinion against • him. 
-The Niagara Spectatm* was completely in his power j 
and every thing which he inserted was carefully co- 
pied into the Kingston Gazette. Having, therefore, 
the controul of the press, he acquired a degree of 
influence, and spread his opinions in such a manner 
as to render him extremely dangerous. Follow- 
ing the example of his Spa-£elds friends, from 
whose company he had just escaped when he came 
to Canada, he endeavoured to destroy the charac- 
ter of every respectable gentleman of high standing 
in the province who did not think that a milk- and 
water conduct was admissible, but publicly opposed 
him. He hoped to destroy their influence, by- tra- 
ducing them ; Ij/ott in this he was mistaken. His 
zeal outstripped his prudence: the people could 
read the falsehoods which he published against 
them, and knowing them 'to be such, they began to 
-question his integrity. This^ was more particularly 
manifested in the eastern district. In order to 
get the commission sent home, Mr. Gourlay under- 
took to go through the province, and hold town 
meetings in person, at which money shoi^d be rais- 
ed, and the opinion of the meeting taken on a 
draught of a petition to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, which had been published in the 
two papers, and circulated in hand^bills ; and more^ 
over, to choose' a delegate in convention, to meet 
at York, on the 6th of July, 1818. This conven- 
tion was to choose the gentlemen to compose the 
commission, give the final polish to the petition^ 

M 3 
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afid generally to take into oooucteratioft jkhe atele 
of the prOTiiioe } io fiae, to aasuaietbe pM^ra.of 
the legiilature ) and k reminded^ by its proceed- 
ingli all well iofofinedi of the horrors of a rf volu- 
tion* Thus iar every thing had proceeded accords 
ing to his wiahes* The government took no notice 
of bifi>« He expected to diract the conventioii, to 
be the principal coeiinissiofier, if it was neosssaiy 
to go faoaie» or to overtura the governmentp and 
beoome president. At several town meetiogf which 
he eaUed together^ be pcoeured all he wanted i but 
when he came into the eastern districtK the good 
feense of the people begian to rally* His paa)phlet3 
were puUiely burnt bfjr the nnlitia of S torment and 
<3renville# on the king's birth*day| and a diqpoai^ 
tieo so h<istile to him and bis views manifested, that 
he dimt not venture to oidL meetha^s of the people. 
In the Johnston district, be was opposed: at Ins 
flieelings 1^ all the respectable part of the comii 
muiMty } atd Ins inflammatory language refotect 
smA his views txpoeed. He leflt mo^ of these town^ 
shipt 4UsoOolfitted and disgracedi In the midland 
distriel he etf perienoed leas public oppostion } but 
the greater number of the freebokleriB, who h^ 
^ned hitn merely ten aeceunt of hia preposed sta^ 
tistieal bodk> now forsook him* In the district of 
Newcastfe, he iras ably refutod« aad his falsehood 
and eeditiout cbtfaojter so deaiiy set forth, that be 
decamped in confosion* In the western part of the 
province be made little or no progress* Neverthn- 
kB*» on the 6tb of Jiily, a convention, consisting of 
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OMtaio cHmmCtottid dMuvctersi msMnbled at Ti^k^ 
dMm their pmsdeott secretaiy^ &o. imd qpent iw 
«r sift days debatnig aod «tiieiidiiig the jpetitiaD to 
tbt Prince R^ent } but Bftcr it was pneparad, there 
Has no moQUy-^the oim hundred dolhum collected 
bad been apeot by Mn Gouriajr in his iedttiooB 
arisnoD tfarang;h the peerince^ and ten diooMnd 
were necenery. This put them to a nonphis.*^ 
At lengthy it wee reiolved to poitpone die coounit- 
iloiH and to apply to hie Omce the Dnke of Rtofa« 
moody and to Sit Petegrine Maithndi who were 
daily enpectedy fin- the redreaa of their grievnocet ; 
at the tame time appointing another meeting of 
the coni^ittfon daring the next sitting of periia- 
meirty to oterawe its proceedings. 

Mr. Ooorlay^ cmuhict in passing tbrongfa the 
country, ealling meetii^s^ ; and the hftagnage which 
he used in addiwssing the peoploi together with the 
repoite of soeh assembliM ptiblisbed ia the aews- 
pi^ersy were of a nature so seditious^ and ttradi ao 
cdmptetely at the root of all civil. govetnmentv that 
the Attomey-Oeneral caused hhn to be arteated in 
Kingston^ to take bis trial &r seditious prsetioss; 
He was acquitted against the clearest evidenee ; 
andy although it gave him n tea^^oorary trinoiphy it 
has been of nse^ not only in giving him an op^- 
tuntiy of shewing mon denriy the baseness of his 
chatnctery but the parity with which th* laws ate 
administered* 
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; After Sir P. Maitland asraihed the goverAmebti the 
same inattention to this man's proceedii^ wm not 
continued^ as bis, publieatiohs appearing widiout con- 
trftdiction, the province seemfed to people at a dia- 
.tatice in a state of insurrection. The American edi- 
tors were astonished at the forbearance of govern- 
ment» and after admitting that such things would not 
be tolerated in their country, they locked forward 
-to some terrible explosion. Soon after the Lieat.- 
^ General's arrival at York, petitions, or rather re- 
monstrances, were daily sent him from assemblies, 
calling themselves township meetings ; but which 
did not often consist of more than twenty nan^s 
from a population of five hundred. Sir Peregrine, 
it seems, directed that all these petitions should 
be published in the government gazette. The 
grievances were chiefly imaginary, many of the 
statements altogether untrue, and some as bad 
roads in the back settlements are unavoidable in 
a new country. They all ended with deman^ng 
payment for losses sustained during the war ; and 
this from places in the interior, where the war never 
reached. This arose from the circumstance that 
Mr. Gourlay prepared the greater number of these 
petitions, which were nearly the same, hence their 
absurdities. ' la answer to certain^very indecorous 
petitions from sonie of the townships, liill of general 
expressions of dissatisfaction and gross abuses of 
the legislature, particularly of the House of As- 
sembly, his Excellency demanded to be niade ac- 
quainted with the specific grievances on which the 
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petitioners grounded their complaints ; and having 
obtained them, he adopted the novel expedient of 
publishing them in the government gazette, observ- 
ing, it was right that the good sense of the people 
in general. should have an opportunity of exercising 
itself in the causes of discontent, and of those re- 
volutionary measures pursued by the malcontents, 
as they were exhibited by the complainants them- 
selves. Whether the General anticipated all the 
good effects of publishing the grievances, I cannot 
say, but they began soon to appear. First, the 
several townships, beholding a violent and seditioiB 
paper, without sense or decency, purporting to con- 
tain the collected sense of the inhabitants, were 
filled with indignation, and hastened to contradict 
jt. This shewed the falsehoods which had been 
p«cd«d. .nd U.e g«.t lo.igoaic«.ce of tto de- 
luded in numbers and respectability. Secondly, the 
grievances, coming before the public, were answer- 
ed moat completely, and fully refuted; and many, 
who for the first time had then seen the matter they 
had subscribed, instantly declared their dissent. 

Th^se things only inflamed Mr. Gourlay the 
more against the governor, whom he grossly reviled, 
calling upon his associates to assemble at the same 
time with the parliament, which was convoked in 
October. The decided tone which the government 
had at length taken, satisfied the people that the 
utmost exertion df the law would be employed to 
put down sedition ; and the delegates hesitated to 
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Mwmblc^ as iimt master deouodedU Tbepaiiia- 
neoty on m^setingf enacted a law s^ainst coDvei»» 
tioii8» 8udi as the one which had already afsemfale^ 
sod thrdsteoed still to assemble $ but they were 
careful- in doing this not to infriage the right to p»> 
tition^ After passing many salutary laws^ and esta- 
blisUog the greatest harmony between the two 
Houses^, which had been interrupted for Maiiy 
two yearsy the parUameot was prorogued^ 

Mr< Gourlay bad hoped to recite some difficulty 
in the parliament* or, at all events, to proceed with 
his convention ; but the law which htk passed pot 
it out of his^power to assemble them again. Thus 
disappointed, be became furious, and so outrageoos, 
that his very friends, to whom he bad come out, 
tiKMight it their doty to airest him, by virtue of a 
ktw passed in leOH to ke^ tbe province Iree from 
seditious persons flying from the British emphre.^-^ 
By this it is enacted, that < a person coming into 
the province, who has not taken the oath of al- 
legiance, and is suspected cf seditious prsctieei, 
may be sent out of the province, upon examination 
of bis conduct by certaitt pereom commissioned 
fbr that porpose/ Mr« Oour lay had careftiHy ab- 
staiBed from taking this oath ; and bad even re- 
proached his friends, Messrs. Clarke and DicksM, 
for not putting this law in force against bim, long 
before they considered it expedient to taMt this 
ertepb At length be was arrested, and served with 
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a oottoe tolM?e the province^ urbich he has refused 
to dei aUd reitiatm in jail to fcdke bis triaL* 



Even from prifion hi3 aedttious pallets foatid their 
way to the press } but the delunoo has now vi^ 
nished, and the number of his followers are reduced 
to a very few persons, of desperate fortunes, with- 
out respectability or talents. Still the mischief 
which this man would have accomplished, under a 
less firm and intelligent government than that of 
Sir Peregrine Maitland, is incalculable. Though 
followed only by a desperate portion of the people, 
yet in possession of the press, continually writing, 
and full of activity, a minority appeared in his 
hands the majority ; and a civil war would have 
been the consequence, and for no reason but to 
gratify a man of desperate fortunes. Had not the 
industry of some of our British prints copied his 
mad effusions under the name of township meetings^ 
for he was the sole amanuensis, by which it ap- 
peared that the whole province was ripe for rebel- 
lion, I should not have contaminated my pages with 
the mention of this man's name. He can now do 
no harm in Canada ; the people are sensible that 
the interests of the government and the governed 



* Since leaving the province^ Mr. Gourlay has been convicted^ 
and banished Upper Canada. 
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is the same ; and thai the lieiitenant-govenior can- 
not recommend himself in any way so well to the 
king, as by proving, that, under his administration, 
Upper Canada has prospered, and become more at- 
iached to the parent State. 



CON. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Ok reading over the foregoiog remarks, I find 
many things wanting, that an inquisitive or scienti* 
fie inquirer may wish to know ; but my short stay 
in the country made it impossible for me to collect 
information upon those, nor was it my objeqt. What 
I wished to do was, to give such information as an 
emigrant, coming to settle, would wish to possess ; 
and, in doing thi», I have exaggerated nothing*—- 
All persons leaving their native soil should weigh 
the matter well, before they take their final resolu- 
tion ; and, after determining, they should look into 
the primary cause that takes them from their native 
land. If politics, then they ought to go to the 
United States j not that they will be pleased with 
the government there, or will become content, but 
because the disafiected wilj not suit this province, 
nor will it suit them* But if the emigrant'^ desire 
be to maintain a rising family, and Increase a small 
capital, with greater ease and certaidty of success 
than in any other country that I know. Upper Ca- 
nada will not disappoint him. Here an honest tnan, 
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with industry, may live in great comfort, and, in a 
short time, with less labour than in any other part 
of America ; but I wish every person to consider 
what I have written with coolness, and not allow 
himself to be carried away by too sanguine expec- 
tations. No man can succeed here who possesses 
not industrious habits ; the lazy and indolent will 
be wretched here, its well as in England. This 
country furnishes all the materials for comfort and 
baf^inessy but they mnst b& fashioned and shaped 
by the industi^y of man; He who has not ex^ioifi 
to do thtn, had better stop and slumber at borne. I 
bdieve I have not concealed the diffientties wliidi 
0iFery person has to enconnter who settles in a new 
country, for I see them ofi alt sidiss ; but t likewise 
see that, where industry is applied, first competency, 
and then abundance follows. With pure air, and 
excellent water, the settler may calculate upon 
health ; with a most fruitful soil and good markets, 
and the blessing of providence, he may calculate oil 
prosperity* . 

I could not take leave of Yo^k, where I had 
spent six weeks so pleasantly, without much r^et* 
The society, both as it respe<^ts the ladies and gen* 
tlemen, is very superior, and such as few towns in 
England can furnish. The Judgei, the crt>wn offi- 
cers, the heads of the diflferent departments, several 
professional gentlemen, merchants, and officers on 
half-pay, all living with their families in the great- 
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Mt barmoiiy, cannot f$i\ of readertng York ex. 
eeedingly agreeable, and) to strangers, interesting. 

Tbia friendly intercoune is mucb inoreaaed by 
the ajviiable manners of tbe l^utenant-^vernor's 
family ; wbich indeed preoenta, in all its simplicity, 
tendernessi ttaoA beauty, \vhat a Christian IbmUy 
ought always to be. Tbey are delightful persoQB, 
and bidoved by all who know them. 

Sir F^p^^ne Maitland's abUitiea are of tbe first 
order» as his brilliant career in Spain and in tbe 
Netherlands suiBcsently testify* They have been 
again proved since his accession to the govermaieot 
of Upper Canada. He found the province rent by 
4ivisione*-^tbe Legislative Conncil and House of 
Assembly at variance — a turbulent demagogue tak« 
ing advantage of this to spread the flames of discord 
throi^h the country^ and succeeding in his evil de* 
sign beyond all belief. Bat» by the lieutenant- 
govemor^s vise and energetic measures, tempered 
vitb kindness and ccmdescension^ and a readiness 
to remove every real grievance as soon as it was 
kno^init be has mron the hearts of all the inhabitanta. 
The differences between the two branches of the 
legislature are happily reconciled : tranquillity uni- 
versally prevails ; and the turbulent are enraged to 
behold salutary measures adopting which deprive 
them of all pretence for clamour. They see the 
distinguished person at the head pf the govern^ 
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ment, conscientiously applying all his abilities to 
' the promotion and well-being of the colony. * With 

< great justice may the inhabitants of Upper Canada 

* congratulate themselves on the choice of the 
' friend and sharer in the glory of the first warrior 

* of the age, as their governor, and receive it as 

* demonstrating, in the most convincing manner, 

< the paternal regard of his Royal Highness the 

* Prince Regent for the prosperity and happiness of 

< the province. And equal reason have they to 

* congratulate themselves on the advantages ex- 

* pected to result to both the Canadas from the 

* more intimate union of counsels and interests 

* which will naturally flow from the connexion be- 

* tween his Excellency ^nd his Grace the Duke of 

* Richmond, who now presides over British North 

* America.* 

Already are these advantages beginning to be 
realized ; for this illustrious personage begins to be 
known to those he governs, by shewing a greater 
interest in their prosperity, and a stronger desire 
to become actually acquainted with the situation 
and capabilities of the country, than has appeared 
in any of his predecessors. 



* Address of the inhabitants of York to the lieut-goverhor^ 
Sir Peregruie Maitland, 



.AdMkHll 
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The noble Duke is at this time; August 1819, 
accompanied by Sir Peregrine Maitland, and his 
personal staff, making a journey through the west- 
em part of Upper Canada, by Lakes Simcoe and 
Huron to Drummond Island, the most distant 
military post. From thence he comes round, 
through lake and river St. Clair, to Sandwich and 
Amherstburgh, and down Lake Erie to Niagara 
and York, that he may see in person what improve- 
ments can be made. 

These illustrious persons, on their return, pro- 
ceed to the eastern division of the province, for the 
same benevolent purposes. The anxiety of the 
noble Duke to ameliorate the condition of the Ca- 
nadas knows^ no bounds ; his present journey, of 
between two and three thousand miles, partly 
through an uninhabited country, and for a still 
greater part through turbulent and dangerous in- 
land seas, exposed to many privations, demonstrates 
his zeal for the public good. 

Such exertions must excite in the hearts of the 
Canadians the same gratitude for his Grace's per- 
son and government, which is still felt and annually 
commemorated in that part of the United Kingdom 
over which he presided, with so great honour to 
himself, and advantage to the empire. His 
name in Ireland is never mentioned but with the 
greatest respect and most affectionate regard j 
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and I find that, in Lower Canada^ iwhich is placed 
BUMre imodediatdy under his protectioiif the same 
coaideDce and ttaknis attachmeBt to faii Grace's 
person and garemmeot are growtog fast into ma^ 
turitjr. 
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N'- I. 

Mode of Apptieafion at the Seat of ike Oo" 
vernment of Upper Canada^ for a Grant of 
the Waste Lands of the Crown^ and Process 
to issue of the Patent Grant. 

^ On the arrival df the settler at the seat of go- 
vernment (York), application is made by him at 
the governor's office, for permission to take the 
oalh of allegiance, where, if a|^proved of, he re- 
ceives an order to a commissioner for admini- 
stering the oath, before whom he takes the usual 
oaths : if a protestant, of allegiance, abjuration, and 
supremacy ; if a Roman catholic, the oath of al<- 
legiance only^ prescribed by the 14th of the king, 
and receives from the commissioner, on payment 
of a fee of 2s. 6d. Halifax currency,-^a certificate 
thereof, which is annexed to a petition to the go- 
vernor in council, (see No. 1.) with such recom- 

N 2 
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mendatory certificates as he may be possessed of, 
which he lodges with the clerk of the executive 
council, at the executive council office, paying him 
a fee thereon of 58. 6d. Halifax currency, where 
he is directed to attend again on the first day ap- 
pointed for the meeting of the governor in council 
for hearing land petitioils^* when he is usually exa- 
mined by his excellency in council, and receives 
the same day an answer to his petition. If fa;, 
vourable, he receives from the clerk of the council 
a paper, addressed to < The Surveyor-General of 
Lands,* called a warrant, containing the order in 
council on his petition, which he presents at the 
surveyor-generaPs office, where his name is entered 
for such land, open for location, as he makes choice 
of, on the plan of the township ; and the surveyor- 
general delivers to him a paper, called a location 
ticket, in which the land located, and conditions of 
the location, are stated, and for which the surveyor- 
general receives a fee of 2s. 6d. Halifax currency ; 
this paper, the location ticket, which authorises 
him to occupy anc} improve the land^ remains with 
the grantee until he has completed the settling du- 
ties jt on performance of which, application is 



< <j 



* irbe appointed da^ are eveiy second Wednesday. 

t The settling duties are, five acres to be cleared and fenced 
of the grant fw each 100 granted, half the road in firont to be 
cleared, and a log 017 oi^et house to be erected^ of at least 16 
by 20 feet, on s^pae part pf ^l^ land. 
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inade by bim to a tnagistrate, to vidw his improvci- 
ment and building, and give a certificate of vbat 
he has performed,— if no magistrate in the town*- 
ship, two of the neighbonrs are generally taken to 
view the duties, and make affidavit of them before 
the nearest magistrate to their I'esidehce. The 
certificiate or affidavit is then taken to the surveyor- 
general, with the location ticket, upon which he 
notes whether any change or otherwise has taken 
place since the ticket was issued ; and if none ap^ 
pears, gives him an authority to the receiver-general 
of the province to receive the proportion of the 
crown fee. on the grant, and the whole of the fees 
of survey, for which he obtains a receipt, and pro- 
ceeds to the agent of the land granting officers (see 
No. 2.) to whom he pays the fees allowed to them 
for making out the patent grant, for which he also 
takes a receipt ; and which, with that of the re- 
ceiver-general, together with the location ticket, 
and certificate or affidavit of performance of settling 
duties, are presented to the attorney-general, who 
retains them, and gives a fiat for the making out 
of the patent grant, addressed to the suryeyor- 
general, who, on its receipt, gives a description of 
the boundaries, in which is also contained a spe- 
cification of the clergy reserve in respect of the 
land granted ; and which is delivered to the secre- 
tary of the province, and is authority for him to en- 
gross the patent grant ; which being done, the pa- 
tent, accompanied by the . survey or-general's de- 
scription, is sent to the attorney^general, who exa- 
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nkm iia cwi^a th^ exwiiiuttion by Ims iMinie m 
thammrgiOi and r^tui^s it tp the fi:pvjiiioiai secr^ 
taryt wIh) th?n affixes to it tl^ gr^: s^^l c^ thf 
proviace, aiut a^ncU it to the goveriipr*^. private se^ 
cretary» to obtain the governor's signature ^ pi) r&- 
ceiving whichf it is sent back to th^ secretary of tbe 
pirovittc?9 wbo forwards it to ^be auditor-ganenU of 
land patents^ in whose office it is docketed^ and 
then again returned to the provincial secretary j 
who, being also register of tbe (n*ovince> records it 
IP the ri^gi^ter's o4$cei when it is depeeit^ in the 
provincial secretary's offiee> tQ be delivered* on ap- 
plication^ to tbe grantee^ or 1m agent.* 



(N^- 1.) 

Tt) his EwcUmcjf Sir Peregrine MciiUmd^ K.C.B. 
. Lieukiumt4}ovemQr ^ the Province qf Upper 

Canada^ and M^x^-Generel conmimding Us Ma^ 

Jess's Jbrces therek^ ^* Sfc^ 4^* 

In Council* 

The petition of 

of the township of 

HVMBLY Sh£W£TH9 

That your petitioner is a native of 



•«>«<V«^4ii^**«B->«»ai— ^^*«-*ap->wi«A***^*i'« 



* If the deed is taken out by agent, the 8e<»eta?y of the pr4K- 
vmcete6eive^9^ fte of 88»6d. fbr filing the powsr of attorney, 
which uuat be produced from the finntee. 
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the paiinh of 



, in the comity of 
» in ; and has hitdy 

arrived in this province from t 

with hit family^ consisting of a wife and 
chiUreo* 



That your petitioner has means to improve 
land, and is desirous to become a settler on the 
waste lands of the crown in this province. 

Wherefore, your petitioner humbly prays^ 
that your Excellency would be pleased to 
grant him such portion of land as a settler^ 
as your Excellency may deem meet. 

And your petitioner diall 
ever pray. 



York, 



181 



» ." ■ % "^ 



Fees en Gmnt$ of Landt 1$19« 



100 Acres, 

200 
SCO 

400 



•■ i* 



L.5 14 1 

16 17 6 

«4 11 7 

32 5 8 



N 4 



"te !■ ■ 



b^t^a^B_^a 



f 
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300 Acres 






L.39 19 9 


eoo 


■ 




47 18 10 


700 






55 17 11 


800 


. 




6S 2 


900 


^ 




70 16 


1000 






78 10 2 


1100 






86 4 3 


1«00 






93 18 4 
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No. Ticket of location not transferable^ pursuant 
to an order in council of the 18th June^ 
1817» and order of his 

bearing date 

t do hereby assign to 
an emigrant settler from the 

lot number in the 

concession, of the township of 
in the district containing 

acres, which he is authorised to occupy and 
improve ; and upon proof {Produced to the 
honourable Executive Council, of his actual 
settlement and residence on the said lot, at 
the end of two years he shall be ^ntitiedto 
receive a grant of the said acres, 

on the usual terms of payment of fees, under 
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the regulations of the sixth of July* one 
thousand eight humlred and four. 



• .'^ t 



Given at tKe Surveybr-GeneraPs Office 
at York, Upper Canada, this 
day of one thousand eight 

hundred and 



^^m9mm^m9m 



N»- III. 

■ • . 

Ea^ecuthe Council Chamber ^ \ 
ISth March, 1819. > 

Present, 

r 

His Excellency Sir Peregrine Maitland, K.C<B* 
Lieutenant-Governor, in CounciL 

Whereas great inconvenience accrues to emi- 
grants desirous to become settlers in this province, 
from the necessity of presenting themselves at 
York, before they can obtain a location on the waste 
lands of the Crown : For remedy thereoiP, his Ex- 
cellency the Lieutenant-Governor, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Executive Council, is 
pleased to appoint in esach of the districts certain 
persons to form a Board, with power tO: locate any 
emigrant or other person desirous to become a 
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settler in the ra^iectiire district^ on a let of one 
hundred acm§ witiun the same* under snob limita* 
tion8» restrictions^ and rules» as from time to time 
maj be made far the govemaiettt of llle said Boards 
by any order' in CoundL 

The Land Board in the District to 

consist of 



RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

The Boards will assemble one day, at leasts in 
each week, of which public notice shall be given in 
the district 

* 

They shall examine every applicant, and minute 
his place of birth, age, and time of coming into the 
province; eball receive and minute a d^daralion 
that he has not bdbre motived any land from the 
Ci'own within it. 

Whereupon faiemg sa^fied as to hts chamcter and 
the projprirtjr of admitting him to become a settte^, 
the Board sfaali administef to him the oath of lUe- 
gianoe, and Miver to him a certificate to that af- 
feet) fiigned by two m^cobea at lea&t» and, having 
entemd his nana m the township plan* shail, at the 
ibot of the said certifteate, assign to joch settler the 
aaid lot, and deliver die cortiiioate with sncfa ai* 
signiment> in order that upon the ptodnetion 4liero« 



jliab&iBikiMi 



of, with proof of having performed the settlement 
duties, he may receive a ^toH grant of the land. 

To which pui|>06e the Surveyor*General shall 
furnish the Boards with plans of each township, 
shewing the lots therein unlocated. 

After the deposit of such plans with the Board, 
no location to be made thereon by the Surveyor- 
Generalj .until he shall have received, on fecial re- 
ference, a certificate from the Board that no settler 
is located thereon. 

In case of any apparent occupation or ioiprove- 
ment made on a lot, vacant on the plan, no location 
to be made thereon^ without further order fronp^ the 
Surveyor-General. 

The Land Boards may appoint a derl^ to pre- 
serve a minute of their proceedings, and counter- 
sign their certificates, upon delivery of which he 
may receive from the applicant the sum of seven 
shillings and six-pence. 
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Executive Council Office, 
.York, 18 



Sir, 



I have received the commands of his Ex- 
cellency the Lieutenant-Governor, to transmit to 
you copy of an Order in Council con^ituting a 
Land Board, of which his Excellency has been 
pleased to appoint you a Member. 

By the same command, I enclose, for your infor- 
mation, copy of a letter from his Excellency's pri- 
vate Secretary to Major Rogers, being an answer 
to certain queries proposed by him, as a Member of 
the Board in the Newcastle district, and also the 
form of a certificate of location. 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 

Your most obedient 
Humble Servant, 



Copy 



^t^tm 
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Copy of a Letter to D. McGregor Roger Sj Esq. 
Chairman of the Land Boards Newcastle 
District. 



Lieutenant-Governor's Office, 
April 26, 1819. 



Sm, 



I am directed by his Excellency the Lieut.- 
GovernoFi to replyitoyouf:l6tteraf.th6.i5th ipstant, 
io expjbuifition of those piirtioular points on which 
you, in.the,Q4fne<)tf the Ljand Board of the New- 
castle district, solicit more precise information: than 
that contained in the instructions transmitted to 
you^byttljie Clerk of the Executive Council. 

. In the first ;place-^ With i^egaiJd to such other 
persons besides emigrants, as (he Board may be au- 
thorised to grant locations to, I am to explain to 
you, that by such * other persons,' are to be under- 
stood such able s^ttler^ a$ f esided in tb^ district be- 
fore the late war, 9^Qd produce due .certificates of 
having done their dutyj'n its defence. 

Secondly— With regard to military clsumants. 
No military claimant, as such, is referred to the 
Board : — ^being to receive their lands gratuitously 
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in the military settlemefit* any dispensatioD of that 
sort must be approved oo application to the Lieut.- 
Governor in Council. 

Thirdly. — ^The sons and daughters of U. E. 
loyalists^ being entitled to gratuitous grants of 200 
acres, must apply to tb% Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

Fourthiy.r--Pe^son& arriving from the United 
States, and bringing due certificates of their being 
British born subjects, are admissible by the Board. 



< < 



' i1fthly;^A Ibrm df tidcet of loeatioif wil he 
transmitted to the Chsaitnan of the Board, in 
\rbich will be sp^ciSed the condittons of settle* 
meiit. 

Sixthly.-'-^His Excellency is of opinioii that the 
presence of the Chairman is not necessary at every 
meeting of tlie Board ; any three of the Ulemhers 
eonstitnte a Boards and may prckreed to act accer- 
difigly. 

Seventhly.«^Tbe settler should be thorangbly in- 
structed, that, in the event of his finding any im- 
provement on the lot to^ whic^b he may be located, 
he is immediately to return with his ticket of loca-^ 
il4m to the Board, and rq[>ort thb circumstance for 
the itfwmaUon o£ the governmenti ' Should be fail 
in this particular, he can expect no confirmation of 
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tb« gnnt to bun. Itk this CMe the^ Bdard will np^ 
pwat ym aaotber locttioo^ 

Eightbly.— With regard to the difficulty that may 
bn exfierien^ed by tiie Milet in finding fats partico* 
lar lot :>-^Ht6 BMeltoUcy bida itie observe^ that» in 
mrder to remuirerate tbe persdn who might be em« 
pldyed to point it ont to him, the settler mnst be 
burth€ned wi^ another fee $ and as in the case of 
penBons loiratied by the Surveyot-OeiieraPs office, 
no such precaution is practised, his Excellency 
does not perceive the necessity of the regulation. 

« 

Iam,&c« 

(Signed) GEO. HILLIER, 

P. Secri/. 



FORM OF LOCATION TICKET. 
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LAND BOARD, District. 

A. B. botn at [:pface,] in [country^l; of the age 
of Refers, having arrived in this pro- 

vince {date^'^ and petitiondd to becotfie a settler 
therein, has been examined by us ; and we being 
Satisfied with his character, ^nd of the propriety of 
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admitting bim to became a settler* and haviog ad-* 
ministered to him the oath of aU^Biince» do asA^n 
to him one hundred acres of land, being the 
half of lot No. in the ■ • concession 

of J^Umnship^^ in [district^^ ^^^ wbicli> upon due 
proof of having cleared and .cropped five acres» and 
cleared half the road in front of hi^ land, of having 
erected and inhabited a house thereon for one 
year, be will be entitled to receive a grant to hint 
and his heirs, be paying the patent fee of Ln5 14s, 
Id. sterling. 

N.B. If the settlement duty is not performed 
within two years, this location to be of no value» 
but assigned to another settler. 



N^- IV. 
Montreal Wholesale Prices Current, carefullu 



Articles. L.\ Sk. dL L. s. d. 

Ale, Montreal, per hbd* 4 10 O 

Almonds,, soft shelled^ best, / : 

. per lb. - . ; OfO.ll, ,. : 1 ,p 

. Shelled Jordan p. O p p O 
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Ankles. 


L. 


S. 


d. 


L. 


8, 


d. 


Ashesy pot, per ton 


30 








•so 


5 


O 


Pearls * 


34 








35 








Bacon, H. English, per lb. 





1 


o 


O 


1 


3 


Csmada 





1 








O 





Beans, per min. 








o 


O 


O 


O 


Barley, pearl, per cwt. 


1 


17 


4 


O 


O 





Coarse 


1 

















Beef, P* Mess, per bbL 


2 


10 





3 








Cargo 




















Bottles, per gross 


1 


5 





1 


10 


O 


Bread, Cracker, per cwt» 


3 


5 


O 


3 


10 





Ship . 


1 


5 





1 


10 


O 


Butter,. 1st quality, per lb. 


O 


1 





O 








2d ditto 








9 








10 


Candles, mould, per lb. 





1 


3 


O 








Dipped 








11 


O 


1 





Spermaceti 





4 


6 





4 


8 


Cheese, English, per lb. 





1 


3 





1 


6 


American 








6 





o 





Chocolate, per lb. 





1 


4 





1 


9 


American 





1 


6 





1 


8 


Coal, Newcastle, per chal. 


1 


15 





2 








Liverpool, 


1 


10 





1 


12 


6 


Co£^e, W. I. best quality, 






- 








per cwt. 


9 


lO 





10 








W. I. common 


. 8 


8 














Figs, per cwt. 


1 


8 





.2 








Fish, dried cod, per cwt. 





17 


6 


1 





O 


Herrings, per bbU 


1 








1 


5 





Salmon, pickled 

4 

o 


3 


O 





3 


10 
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Artkles, 


X. s. 


(/. 


i^ ». 


d. 


Hoift, 9l^erfliie# pet- bbl. 


2 


O 


9 2 


6 


Ffee 


1 15 





1 17 


6 


Edtiel^ 


t M 





1 15 





Ilax4edd, p6t Diin. 


5 





6 





IVir^ btfiiveim N^ p«r lb. 


1 


o 


1 1 





MtrtiD) e&Uh 


O 4 


1 


o o 





MiiskrM, tech 





9 


D 1 





OlaW, 6f by T4, pet box 


fl to 


o 








74by8i, 


2 17 


6 


8 O 


o 


8i by Pi, 


S « 


6 


d 





. ebyS 


2 it) 





d o 





7 by » 


2 17 


6 


O 





8by 10 


9 2 


6 


o 





10 by le 


S 10 





o 


o 


10 by 1* 


4 


O 


o o 


d 


Grail), barley, pdr Ain. 


4 


O 





o 


Oats 


8 


O 


3 


9 


Ouiit>ot(der, English) p. 100 Hk 5 


6 


6 O 


d 


Hopi, Canada, per tb. 


1 


d 


1 


6 


]fodigo, £ast India 


^ 


o 


8 


d 


Spanish 


O 10 


o 


O 12 





IroDy pig, pef cWt. 


• 








English 


17 


« 


i o 


o 


Russia - •> 


i i« 


d 


to d 





Swedish 


1 7 


6 


t ro 


o 


Tbree Rivers, wrought 


1 7 


tf 


1 10 


o 


Do. plMigh share moulds 1 15 


O 


o o 


« 


English bdi( 


O 17 


« 


i o 


iA 


Sheet 


2 O 


« 


C 


O 


Hdop - - 


1 7 


6 


1 10 


o 



■ta 




ABVXWDIX. 



di9 



\ 



AnUcles, L, s. d. X. «. d. 

Kettles* English, potasb l 10 O Q O O 

— Thi«e Rivers, 44 to 190 gal. 1 10 O 

Coolers, 7 to 32 ea. O 10 2 5 

Lard, per lb. - O O • O O 10 

Lead, bar, per cwt £ o 6 O O O 

Sheet - fl o O O O O 

Leather, sde, English, per lb. O a 6 OS O 

Ditto, Canada O I 8 O 1 lO 

Calf, Eng. per doz. 5 O O 13 O O 

Seal-skin - 5 O O Ifl O ' O 

Dressed upper, p. lb. O O O 6 O 

Lumber, oak timber, p. cub. fib. l O O l S 

White pine - O « « O H 

Shingles, pine,' 18 in. pr. M. 12 6 O 15 O 

Cedar, 15 inch. O 9 O O 10 O 

Boards, l inch, per 100 2 l<) O » O O 

D«. li - 8 O O 4 O 

Bo. a ■ • ' 400500 

Deals, 24- - 6 10 O 7 O O 

Staves, pipe, per M. go o o 81 o o 

Red oak, - 6 10 O 7 O 

Pipe packs, eaeh - O la « O 15 O 

Melasses, per gall. - O « 8 3 4 

Nails, shini^e cut, per M. 1 8 2 O 

Wrought - O 6 6 O 7 O' 

Spikes, per ewt. 1 16 O 3 

Rods, per ton O O O O O O 

Oils, olive, per gall. O lO O I O O 

Lintseed, - O 7 6 8 O 

Pease, jsplit, per cwt. l J« o 

o 2 
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Articles. 


z. 


s. 


d. 


X. 


9. 


d. 


* PaintSi white^ 28 lb. per k^ 





16 


o 





17 


6 


Yellow, do. 


o 


15 





2 


5 





Ked, do. 





11 





1 


3 


4 


Black, do. 





15 





1 


3 


4 


Green, 14 lb. 


1 


S 


4 











Spanish brown 





10 








O 


1 




Ochre, dry 


1 


5 














Pork, mess, inspected, per bbl 


.6 


10 





7 


o 





Prime 


5 








5 


10 





Fresh, per cwt. 





O 














Raisins, Muscatel, per box 





18 





1 


o 





Bloom 


17 








18 





Salt, St Ube's, per min. 





O 


o 





o 


. 


Liverpool 





2 





o 


2 


3 


Lisbon 





2 


3 


o 








Shot, all sizes, per cwt. 


1 


10 





2 


O 


O 


Soap, white, English, per lb. 


O 





9 











Yellow, 








H 





O 





Canada, 








7 











Spirits, Brandy, Cog. per gall. 





9 








10 


o 


Bourdeaux 





6 








6 


6 


Spanish 





5 








6 


O 


Jamaica, 16 O. P. 





5 


p 


o 


5 


3 


27 to 30 do. ' 





5 


6 


o 


5 


9 


35 to 40 do. 





6 





. 


6 


3 


Leewards 





4 








4 


3 


Geneva 


o 


5 


9 





6 


3 


Whisky, Canada 





S 














Starch, Poland, per lb. 








11 





1 





Common, do. 








6 





O 


8 



) 
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Articles. 


L. 


S. 


d. 


L. 


S. 


d. 


Steel, German, per lb. 





1 








1 


3 


English, Crawley, 







t 


9 








O 


Blistered 








6 


o 





9 


Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt. 


3 


5 


O 


a 


15 


O 


Havannah 


3 


10 





3 


15 


O 


East India 


3 


10 





3 


15 


O 


Loaf, per lb. 








lO 








11 


Tallow, per cwt. 


4 


15 


O 











Tea, Gunpowder, per lb. 





8 


6 





9 





Hyson 





6 


S 


o 


6 


6 


Hyson skin 





4 





o 


4 


2 


Twankey 





4 


O 





4 


S 


Souchong 





4 

1 


O 


o 


5 





Congo 





4 


O 





4 


2 


Tin, plates, IC. per box 


2 


15 


O 


3 








IX. 


3 


7 


6 


3 


lO 





Tobacco, Leaf, American, p. Ib.O 





6 





o 


7 


Twist 





1 


2 





1 


4 


Plug 








11 


o 


1 


1 


Vinegar, white wine, per gal] 


I. o 


2 


6 





3 


4 


Cyder 





2 








2 


3 


Wax, Bees, per lb. 





2 


6 











Wines, old Port, per 138 gall. 


50 








75 








Benecarlo, per 126 


20 








25 








Teneriffe, L.P.p. 120 45 








50 








Madeira, per 110 


80 








100 








Claret, per 54 


15 














O 


Bronte, per 112 


40 





O 


O 








Malaga, per 1 20 


25 








30 








Wool, Canada, per lb. 





1 








2 


3 


o 3 















St9 ATFCVDIZ. 

JPnces Current in the Kingston or York Market, 

corrected fuetkbf. 



Article's. 
Beef, per lb. 
Mutton 
Veal 
Pork 

Fonris, iier ]ttir 
Tufkeyi, each .. 

Cbtcse, per lb. 
Butter 

flggi, |ier (Uizeo 
Barley, per bushel 
Peas, da 
Potatoesy do. ^ 

Oata, dd^ 
Turnips, d(b 
Cabba^pas, ptr bead« 
Flour, {ler cvtrt. 
Ditto, per hbl. •- 

TaUoWf per lb« 
Lard, per lb« 
Haj, per toil 
Straw, per bundle 
Woodf per £ord» 



X. 


s. 


<^. 


£. 


J. 


d. 








5 


P 


o 


7 





o 


6 


O 


o 


7 


o 





6 








7t 








n 








10 





s 


O 


o 


4 


0. 














o 








o 


0- 


o 











9 


6 


o 





tk 





1 





0, 


1 


3 





o 


O 





1 


3 























5 





o 


6 





Q 


2 


O 





s 


« 





3 








3 


9 





1 








1 


9 








O 








a 





M 





o 


16 


3 


1 


7 


fi 


I 


10 











n 








8 




















3 





Q 

















9 





O 








10 








18 


6 



A»fuvm%4 



«88 



N»- VI. 

Table of Retail Prices at York, in Ufpef 

Canada, 



(&rei6n Tea, 


pef lb, 


BoucKoUg, 


do. 


llydOn, . i 


do. 


Loaif S^igar, 


do. 


)(ii)i!rt:bv^do 


Do. do. 


Maple Do. 


do. 


/6at M^al, 


do. 


iJarley, 


do. 


!li(*, 


do. 


tJatitdieiJ, 


do. 


Soap, 


do. 


Co^e, 


do. 


Chocolsite, 


do. 


!?^eppfer, 


do. 


Allspice, 


do. 



Cheese, English do. 
Ditto, Am^fic^, ^o. 
iJutter, Ab. 

fork, pfer bSrttel 
ftottr, do: 
Bait; pttbbl. 
Spirits, per feal. 
fteduced Rotn, do. 
Brandy, do. 





Hal^ax 


C'tirr. 


L.0 


S L.0 


t) 


X} 


76 





<> 





ft d 


tr 


tr 





1 s 





Hf 





11 


i) 


6 





n 





« 





o » 


a 


O 


o 


9 





O 





O 71^ 


o 





o 


1 a 





1 d 


o 


11 


o 








4 2 


o 


t> 





2 d 





to 





1 lOi- 





a 





2 6 





O 6 


o 


1 1C4 





t) 


© 


10 


o 








1 t) 


o 


t5 6 


5 


K) 





a t) 


1 


10 


o 





1 


G 











7 « 


o 


6 





5 


© 


t) t) 





12 6 


o 
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Halifitx Curr. 




Holland Gin, per gal* 


L.O 


lo 


: 


L.0 








Treacle, do. 





6 


3 











AUum, per lb. * . 





6 


11 











Copperas, do. 








6 


o 





o 


Tobacco, all kinds, do. 





1 


6 





^ 


6 


Sole Leather, do. ? 





1 


6 


o 





O 


Cow Hides, per side ~ 


o 


12 


6 


1 








Calf Skins, per skin 





10 


O 





17 


6 


J^ails, all sizes, per lb. 








11 


o 








Window Glass, per 100 feet 


4 








4 


10 





Putty, per lb* - . 








9 








O 


Iron, Swedish, per cwt. 


2 


10 











O 


Ditto, English, do. 


2 


o 














Crawley Steel, per lb. 





1 


3 





1 


6 


Blistered Ditto, do. 





1 


1 





1 


3 


Iron Pots and Bake Pans, do. 


p 





6 





o 


O 


Plough Share Moulds^ do. 








6 











Shovels and Spades, each 


o 


5 





,0 


7 


6 


Men's Shoes, per pair 





7 


6 





15 





Women's Do. do. . 





5 








12 


6 


Mannels, all sorts, per yard 





1 


lOi. 





3 


9 


Cloths, all qualities, do. 





6 


6 


2 


5 





India Cottons, per piece 


I 








1 


5 


O 


Printed Cottpns, per yard 





1 








2 





Check do. do. 





1 


lOi. 





2 


6 


Striped ditto, do. 





1 


lOi. 





2 


6 


Irish Linens, all qualities, do. 





2 


o 





7 


6 


Russia Sheeting, do. 





2 


6 


. o 


3 


O 


Blankets, all sizes, per pair 


1 





O 


1 


15 





THE END 


I 








^ 





U. CtaulmcrM & Co. ITinters, Aberdeen. 



J 



I 

V 





♦^ V ♦*! 




*/ 






